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Waste of Shorthand Material 


N reading an article by Isaac 
Pitman, in which he criticised 
+. - the old shorthand system of 
CRED Samuel Taylor, the following 
passage attracted our atten- 


tion: “Two forms should never be giv- 


en to one letter except from manifest 
necessity, and such necessity should be 
avoided as much as possible in the con- 
struction of the system; because, with 
respect to every word containing any 


such letter it becomes necessary to de- 
termine by practice which of the sev- 
eral forms of the letter is most judicicus 
in that particular word. Though this is 
an advantage in giving a variety of out- 
lines to the words, yet when the princi- 
ple is extended to a great many letters 
the toil is greater than the reward.” 

While the criticism was written very 
many years ago, when the old Isaac Pit- 
man system was in the heyday of its 
popularity, it is surprising that this pas- 
sage in the writings of Isaac Pitman has 
not been more widely quoted and ap- 
plied—seeing that it embodies one of the 
strongest possible objections to the Pit- 
manic theory. In no system published 
in the last eighty years is the principle 
set forth by Isaac Pitman ignored to a 
greater extent than the system bearing 
his name. We find, for instance, that 
the very common letter R has three 
forms—an upward character, a down- 
ward character and a hook; the common 
letter L has three forms—an upward 
character, a downward character and a 
hook; S, F, V, N have each two forms, 
and T and D may be expressed in two 
Ways 

The least important letter in the lan- 
guage is the aspirate H, and it is in ac- 


cord with the eternal fitness of things— 
from the Isaac Pitman standpoint—that 
it should have no less than four charac- 
ters assigned to its representation, and 
that two of these should be compound 
characters. 

As our readers are aware, it is not 
necessary for a connective vowel system 
to have special characters for the letters 
W and Y, but in the Isaac Pitman 
scheme not only are separate and com- 
pound characters assigned to the repre- 
sentation of these letters, but, as these 
are inadequate, a clumsy expedient is in- 
troduced by which W and Y are each 
prefixed to vowels in six different ways. 

We have mentioned twelve letters 
which are represented in the Isaac Pit- 
man system by no less than thirty-six 
characters. Yet, in criticising one of 
the old systems, Isaac Pitman said, “Two 
forms should never be given to one let- 
ter except from manifest necessity, and 
such necessity should be avoided as 
much as possible in the construction of 
the system.” 

Alternative forms for letters or words 
are obviously stumbling-blocks in the 
student’s pathway; they cause hesitation 
and annoyance even with the most ex- 
pert. When working under pressure, the 
writer has not time to select “the best 
of a number of possible forms,” but the 
knowledge that he might write a word 
in several ways causes indecision, and 
time is lost. By adopting one sign for 
each letter in the alphabet, a fruitful 
source of hesitation is removed. 

There is another advantage of equal 
value to be obtained from the abolition 
of different forms for the same letter, 
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and that is the economy of shorthand 
material. When a system is burdened 
with numerous ways of writing the let- 
ters of the alphabet, a great deal of 
shorthand material is wasted; and it is 
because of this waste of material that 
the awkward zig-zag style of writing 
shorthand so long prevailed. 


Wanted 


A lazy student who does not think 
that the teacher has “a pick on him.” 

A cigarette smoker who admits that 
the habit affects the quality of his work. 

A gum-chewer who looks attractive 
while chewing. 

A bad speller who does not think 
spelling beneath attention. 


An exceptionally successful student 
who does not take an interest in his 
work. 


An expert in anything who has not 
worked indefatigably to acquire skill. 

A live, energetic student who rests his 
head on his hand while taking dictation. 

A brainy student who spends his time 
in idle gossip. 

A well-informed and highly skilled 
stenographer who has not kept himself 
well informed about his profession by 
constantly reading the shorthand maga- 
zines. 


A Valuable Stenographer 


In a paper read before the New Eng- 
land Reporters’ Association, Mr. B. 
Torrey gave the following amusing ac- 
count of modern methods of disposing 
of correspondence: 

“Here is a suggestion that will come 
home to all of us, because we recognize 
the growing influence of women in hu- 
man affairs. I was forcibly reminded of 
this the other day when calling at an of- 
fice. The proprietor is a good fellow—a 
royal good fellow, but the least bit 
coarse. He had some letters to write, 
and so he called his lady stenographer to 
the desk for a dictation, and while both 
were standing there he gave his instruc- 
tions as follows: 

He picked up letter No. 1 and curtly 
remarked—“Acknowledge receipt.” The 
next—“Tell him to go to—” Here he 
interpolated a word beginning with the 
same letter as Hades, and which in the 
Revised Version sounds like Chicago. 
The next—“All right.” Then—“Ship 
tomorrow.” Then—“Yes.” Then— 
“No.” And so on in what we may cour- 


teously call a dictation for want of a 
better term. I was curious to see the 
result of this singular performance—this 
twentieth century example of office meth- 
ods. Especially was I curious to know 
how that correspondent was to be 
cheered upon his journey to a warmer 
climate. Later in the day I begged to 
see that letter, and what did I read? 
I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, it was 
the finest invitation to tropical delights 
one could imagine. It was a marvel of 
polite diction. It gathered up all the 
raveled threads of the controversy, and 
untangled them with a truly feminine 
touch. It patted that erring customer on 
the head with the hand of a parent, and 
told him the error of his way. It con- 
jured up all the pleasant possibilities of 
the case, and the promised land was just 
in sight—and then with a graceful cast 
of language, let go, and he was dropped 
like a bag of feathers. 

It was a star act in epistolary gymnas- 
tics. I was lost in admiration of the col- 
laboration of effort in this well ap- 
pointed commercial house. His was the 
fulminating element—the thunder and 
great guns; she the gentle rain that de- 
scended alike upon the just and the un- 
— eee 

The best months in the year for clubs 
of subscriptions—October and January. 

SS 


The convention reports have crowded 
out much department matter this month. 
Our department. editors will please 
make allowances. 

*x* * * 

The annual “Roll of Honor,” contain- 
ing the list of friends who have helped 
us to build up this magazine, is now be- 
ing prepared. 

* x es 

The photograph of the Gregg Section 
was taken very hurriedly and the pho- 
tographer, Mr. T. J. Hoover, writes, “In 
drawing the slide I moved my camera 
slightly, thereby showing some empty 
seats instead of all the members of the 
section on the other side of the room.” 

* * * 


Don’t neglect to devote about two 
hours every evening to the preparation 
of the next day’s lessons. 

* * * 

Don’t fail to learn something outside 

of school. Many of the valuable lessons 


of school life are learned without the 
aid of books or teachers. 
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The Dreamer of Today 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The Dreamer of Today— Continued 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash mah Ave. 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


A Course in Business English 





‘See Gregg Writer for September, October, November and December) 


Pronouns—A Symposium 


There are a number of small words 
which take the place of nouns. Thus 
when I speak of myself I do not call 
myself by name and say, “John runs”; 
I say “I run.” If I have once men- 
tioned John’s name, so that we know to 
whom he refers, we say, “He walks.” 
And if we have been talking about the 
meadow we may say, “It is full of 
water.” These words I, he, it, etc., are 
called pronouns (Latin, for nouns). 
They have just the same relationships 
as nouns, and the only difficulty in the 
use of them comes in making it clear 


to exactly what noun each pronoun re- 


fers. The noun to which a pronoun re- 
fers is called its antecedent.—Sherwin 
Cody. 


A pronoun is a word that denotes 
persons or things without naming them. 
The noun and the pronoun agree in that 
their grammatical functions in a sen- 
tence are the same. They differ in that 
a noun is a name, whereas a pronoun is 
a substitute for a name. The noun to 
which a pronoun refers, or for which 
stands, is called its antecedent. 


The word antecedent means going 
before. Generally the noun to which the 
pronoun refers, or for which it stands, 
precedes the pronoun. It frequently 
happens, however, that the noun to 
which the pronoun refers follows the 
pronoun or is not mentioned at all, as 
when we say of a person who has just 


left, He is gone. But in all cases the 
idea of the person or thing referred to 
is supposed to be present in the mind of 
the speaker, and to be easily understood 
by the hearer —Ma-srwell. 

In speaking of myself or anyone else, 
I should find the constant repetition of 
names awkward; as, John’s hat is in 
John’s hand instead of on John’s head. 
In order to avoid this, I must use a 
class of words called PRONOUNS 
A prcnoun is a word used instead of a 
noun. John’s hat is in his hand instead 
of on his head. My hat is in my hand. 
—Raymond. 





A pronoun may represent a noun or 
any phrase or clause used as a noun. 

A pronoun agrees with its antecedent 
in person, number and gender; but the 
case is determined by the relation of the 
pronoun to other words in the sentence. 

The pronoun thou is now rarely used 
except in the solemn style. You is used 
instead in both the singular and the 
plural, but the verb which agrees with 
it is always of the plural form. 

Some difficulty is experienced in ex- 
pression because the language has no 
singular pronoun in the third person to 
represent males and females. When 
both sexes are represented, the mascu- 
line form, he, is used by common con- 
sent; as, “He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” 

Some of the personal pronouns have 
two forms for the possessive, one of 
which, my, our, thy, your, her, their, is 
used when the noun is expressed; as my 
book, her pencil; and the other, mine, 
ours, thine, yours, hers, theirs, when 
the noun is understood or implied; as, 
The book is mine; The pencil is hers. 

In parsing this latter form the simplest 
plan is to call the word a personal pro- 
noun, having the possessive form, and 
then determine the case by the use of 
the word in the sentence. Thus in the 
sentence, “The book is mine,” mine is a 
personal pronoun, having the possessive 
form. It is in the first person, singu- 
lar number, and in the nominative case 


after is. The word mine here means my 
book. 
Care must be taken never to write 


the possessive form of pronouns with an 
apostrophe.—Raub. 

No apostrophe is used in forming the 
possessive case of personal pronouns. 
We write “ours,” “yours,” “hers,” “its,” 
“theirs.” “It’s” is the contraction for 
“it is.” 

There are only seven words in the 
English language that now have differ- 
ent forms for the nominative and ob- 
jective cases; therefore it is only in the 
use of these words that we need to ob- 
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serve any rules about “nominative” or 
“objective.” Since, however, these sev- 
en words are more frequently used than 
any other words, the possibilities of er- 
ror in choosing between the nominative 
and the objective are many. Mistakes 
of this kind are common, and produce 
a very unpleasant effect on cultivated 
people. The seven words that have dif- 
ferent forms for the nominative and ob- 


jective cases are the following pro- 

nouns: 

Nominative Objective Nominative Objective 
I me she her 
we us they them 
thou thee who whom 
he him 


It is taken for granted that the stu- 
dent has already learned the following 
principles of syntax: 

1. Words used absolutely and the 
subjects of finite verbs should in English 
be put in the NOMINATIVE form. 

2. The subjects of infinitives and the 
objects of verbs and prepositions should 
be in the OBJECTIVE form. 

3. Words in apposition should be in 
the same case. 

4. The verb “to be,” or any of its 
forms (am, is, are, were, etc.), does not 
take an object, but, being equivalent in 
meaning to the symbol “=,” takes the 
same case after it as before it. The 
nominative, if the form is “finite”; the 
objective, if the form is “infinitive” and 
has a subject of its own. “I know it is 
he,” “I know it to be him,” and “the 
stranger is thought to be he” are gram- 
matically correct. 

Sentences like “She invited Mrs. R. 
and I to go driving” are common, even 
among people generally well-informed. 
Such mistakes will be avoided if the 
speaker stops to think what the form 
would be if the pronoun were not 
coupled with a noun. No one would 
think of saying, “She invited I to go 
driving.” 

Persons who are in doubt as to which 
form of the pronoun to use often try 
to avoid the difficulty by using one of 
the pronouns ending in “self’—pronouns 
which have the same form for both the 
nominative and the objective case. Thus 
many persons, uncertain whether to use 
“T” or “me” in the sentence quoted 
above, would say, instead, “She invited 
Mrs. R. and myself to go driving.” 
This is no better than “Mrs. R. and I,” 
or “her and I.” The pronouns in “self” 


are properly used only for emphasis or 
in a reflexive sense. 


It is right to say: 












“I will go myself’; “Carrie herself went 
to the door”; “God helps those who help 
themselves.” It would be wrong to say, 
“Harry and myself have bought a horse 
together.” 

When a pronoun in “self” is used re- 
flexively, it refers to the subject of the 
clause in which it stands. 

In sentences like “This advice is free 
to whoever will take it,” the word end- 
ing in “ever” is the subject of the verb 
“will take,” not the object of the preposi- 
tion “to.” The right form, therefore, 
is “whoever,” not “whomever.” The ob- 
ject or, better, the “base” of the preposi- 
tion “to” is the whole clause, “whoever 
will take it.”"—Buehler. 

Is “‘Like”’ a Preposition ? 

It is not uncommon to find both verbs 
and nouns taking as an adjunct a phrase 
introduced by like; for example: 

“That hand was cold, a frozen thing, 
—it dropped from his like lead.”—Mrs. 
Hemans. 

“Now and then he would see a thin 
fin, like a big shark’s fin, drifting along 
close to shore.”—Kipling. 

In such a phrase there is always a 
substantive, and if this is changed to a 
personal pronoun we find that it is in 
the objective case; for example, “A 
writer is so like a _ lover.”—Holmes. 
Substituting a pronoun for lover we 
find that usage calls for the objective 
form him. Does this prove that like is 
a preposition and him its object? 

There is authority in dictionaries and 
grammars for calling like a preposition, 
and this is certainly both simple and 
convenient; but sometimes it leads us 
into difficulties. In the sentence—“He 
walks more like a soldier than a priest,” 
shall we say that the preposition like 
is compared? In the sentence—“It is 
very like a whale,” shall we say that 
the preposition like is modified by the 
adverb very, a word that we expect to 
modify only adjectives and adverbs? In 
the sentence, “Like to an angel of peace 
she seemed that day,” how shall we dis- 
pose of to if we call like a preposition 
governing angel? 

If we go back to the writings of Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare, we find the words 
liker and likest, showing plainly that in 
their time like was looked upon as an 
adjective or adverb. We often find, too, 
the preposition to or unto expressed 
after hke It is best, therefore, to dis- 
pose of wiv as an adjective, meaning 
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simila when it introduces a phrase 
modifying a noun or completing a verb; 
and as an adverb, when the phrase modi- 
fies verb. It will then be necessary 
to supply the preposition to or unto. 


Words whose use much resembles that 


of like are near and its comparative and 
superlative forms, nearer, nearest and 
next; as, “Near the foot of the walls 
there are magnificent groves of live oaks 


and pines.”"—Muir. 

In this sentence we consider near an 
adverb, modified by a phrase introduced 
by to understood. Indeed, the preposi- 
tion is very often expressed; for ex- 
ample, “It was next to impossible for a 
peasant or artisan or even a merchant 
to pass that line.”—Lord. 

A construction similar to this is found 
in the sentence, “To be the supreme au- 
thority in anything is a satisfaction to 
self-love next door to the precious de- 
lusions of dementia.”—Holmes. Here 
next door takes the place of next. It 
should be treated as one adjective ele- 
ment modifying satisfaction and _ itself 
modified by the adverbial prepositional 
phrase following it. 


Between You and Me 


Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 1, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 
I have been reading your articles 


in the “Gregg Writer” and I am much 
interested in them. 

I am now going to trouble you to 
answer some questions for me. 

What is considered an average day’s 
work on entering an office for the first 
week? 

Of course you will get speedier after 
you have been in a place for a while, 


but I mean when everything is new 
to you. 
How many letters, say containing 


about seventy-five or a hundred words, 


should you be able to write in an 
hour? 

Will vou also explain how to file 
letters in a letter cabinet? 


I enclose stamp for reply, and thank- 
ing you in advance for answering my 
numerous questions. 

Yours truly, 


E. M. B. 
The office hours differ in different 
businesses, but the general rule is to 


begin work at 8:30, have one hour off 
at noon and close at 5:30. This rule ap- 
plies to the beginner as well as to the 
one who is experienced. 

It would be impossible for me to say 
how many letters would be required of 
a beginner, because it all depends upon 
the man he is working for. Some of the 





best paying positions turn out very few 
letters in a day, while some of our inex- 
perienced graduates go into offices where 
they are expected to turn out fifty or 
seventy-five short letters. Personally, I 
consider twenty-five letters, of from one 
to one and one-half pages each, to be 
a good day’s work for a beginner. 

I refer you to Yawman & Erbe Mfg. 
Co. and The Rockwell-Wabash Co., Chi- 
cago, two of our largest firms dealing 
in office appliances, for information in 
regard to filing. There are so many dif- 
ferent ways that it would be too great 
a task for me to try to tell you about 
them, especially as it is unnecessary, as 
these firms have all this information in 
printed form and will be only too glad 
to forward it to you. 

I suggest that you write to the Su- 
perintendents of Messrs. Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Messrs, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., and Messrs. Marshall Field & Co. 
and ask them what they require of a 
beginner who enters their employ. I 
think they can give you more definite 
information about this matter. 


Don’t 


Don’t make a practice of pointing out 
a dictator’s errors to him. If you dis- 
cover any errors, correct them, and say 
nothing. By so doing, you will get the 
reputation of being a verbatim stenog- 
rapher, while if your work is always 
strictly verbatim, you will often be 
blamed for the irregularities. 

Don’t interrupt a dictator. If you 
have misunderstood him, or if you have 
lost some of the words, leave room for 
the insertion of the missing words, and 
then ask for them when he pauses, or 
when the letter is completed. A _ nice 
way to get the information is to say 
something like the following: “Will you 
kindly listen to see whether I understood 
you correctly here?” Then proceed to 
read from your notes, beginning at a 
point before the place in question, and 
supply the words as best you can. The 
dictator will correct what you render, 
or supply the missing link.—Phono- 
graphic News. 


If you will carefully go over the list 
of word-signs and the vocabulary from 
time to time, you will be surprised to 
find how many of these forms you are 
every day writing out in full. Try it 
and see 
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Nursery Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE IS GIVEN ON PAGE 195) 
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The National Commercial Teachers Convention 


Federation Officers St. Louis (Chairman), W. H. Howard, 
<a es : Columbus, Ohio, James S. Curry, Cleve- 
jent: A. C. Van Sant, Omaha, jand, Ohio. 






































Vice-President: L. A. Arnold, Business Teachers 
Denver, Col. President: W. S. Ashby, Bowling 
S nd Vice-President: M. H. Lock- Cieumn Ky , P : ia = 
Ewancville Bis ae . " - . 
year, Evansville, Ind. _ P . Vice-President: G. E. King, Cedar 
sure) C. A. Faust, New York Rapids, Iowa 
City - . , Secretary: C. W. Benton, Valparaiso, 
Secretary: J. C. Walker, Detroit, jpg” ' 
Mich Executive Committee: G. C. Clay- 


Special Committees: On Amendment 
of Constitution, A. F. Harvey, W. I. 
Tinus, J. A. Lyons; On Auditing, J. A. 
Lyons, Enos Spencer, W. I. Tinus, J. F. 





baugh, Chicago (Chairman), J. A. Hin- 
er, Louisville, Ky., G. W. Weatherly, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Fish, John R. Gregg. Penmanship Teachers 
President: C. R. Tate, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Vice-President: Walter Prall, Gales- 
burg, IIl. 
Secretary: L. E. Stacy, . Meadville, 
Pa. 


Executive Committee: C. A. Barnett 
(Chairman), Oberlin, Ohio, C. S. Cham- 
bers, Covington, Ky., F. A. Keefover, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Convention Condensations 


Official report of proceedings to be 
published by the Federation in condensed 
form. 

* * ~ 

The banquet given by the Penmen’s 
Association was largely attended by 
members from all sections, and was one 
of the most enjoyable social features of 
the convention. 





* 7 * 
A. C. Van Sant There was a large attendance at the 
President of the N. C. T. F. High School Section, but much com- 
plaint as to time allotted to it and talk 
Advisory Council of a moment to broaden the scope of the 


section so as to have it recognized as an 


Shorthand: J. B. Howard, S. H. affliated body. 


East, Harry C. Spillman. i *- « 
3 7 ° 4 .) "hite 4 vr . ° 
| a W. E. White, L. E. Stacy, The system section meetings were at- 


tended as follows: Gregg 91, Benn Pit- 
man 19, Munson 16, Graham 15, Dement 
12. The Cross and Isaac Pitman sec- 
tions were eliminated. 


Penmanship: F. F. Musrush, F. A. 
Keefover, H. G. Healey. 


Shorthand Teachers 


x * * 

President: R. A. Grant, St. Louis, Mr. C. P. Zaner was an admirable 
Mo. presiding officer, dignified, courteous, 
Vice-President: Jno. Alfred White, humorous, and yet business-like. The 
California, Pa. meeting was the most harmonious gath- 








Secretary: W. I. Tinus, Chicago, Ill. ering of the kind ever held, and much of 
Executive Committee: O. H. White, the credit for this is due to Mr. Zaner. 
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The Committee on the President’s ad- 
dress recommended: changing place of 
meeting each year; that Secretary be in- 
structed to prepare folder setting forth 
the advantages of membership for dis- 
tribution; that at least a provisional pro- 
gram of the meetings be put in the hands 
of members earlier than was done this 
time; that the President appoint an au- 
diting committee for the various sec- 
tions; that no officials have railroad fare 
paid except the Secretary, when neces- 
sary; that no one be authorized to re- 
ceive membership fees except the secre- 
taries of the sections. 

x * * 


\s one speaker said something dis- 
> “é : ” 

paraging about “educational freaks,” a 
certain shorthand “author,” accompanied 
by his partner—he of the fur-lined over- 
coat and gold-headed cane—walked in. 
There was what Artemus Ward would 
have described as an audible smile. 


* * ok 


The blue and white buttons and pins 
with the ovals on them were to be seen 
everywhere. 

* * */ 


One of the best features of the Fed- 
eration meetings was an address by Mr 
D. M. Lord, formerly of Lord and 
Thomas, the well-known advertising 
agency. Mr. Lord is an incisive, virile 
speaker, with a fund of knowledge of 
human nature, and no man is _ better 
qualified to speak on the subject of suc- 
cess. 

* * * 


Last year the Shorthand Association 
made a fight for recognition in the Fed- 
eration and almost elected its candidate 
to the presidency. This year the pendu- 
lum swung clear over, as the President 
and First Vice-President both come from 
the Shorthand Section. 


* * * 


The convention was not so strenuous 
as some others, but there was more gen- 
eral good feeling and less “politics” than 
at any convention of which we have 
knowledge. 


* * * 


The attendance did not seem to be so 
large as usual, but the registration was 
looked after more closely. 


The presentation to Mr. Tinus was 
one of the events in the Shorthand Sec- 
tion. Mr. Tinus appeared to be over- 
come with emotion at the outburst of 
good-will manifested towards him. 


*x* * * 


At one point Mr. Dement rose to 
speak, and the Chairman snapped out, 
“Give your name, please.” Mr. Dement 
gasped for a moment, then said, “My 
name is Dement!” “Oh—Mr. Dement,” 
said the Chairman in confusion. Mr. 
Dement drily remarked, “Glad to know 
you, Mr. Chairman,” and the audience 


had its laugh. 
x * 


It was a treat to listen to three 
speakers like H. E. Read, Morton Mac- 
Cormac and Archibald Cobb, all in one 
session. The directness, forcefulness 
and characteristic humor of Read and 
MacCormac were exhilarating in the ex- 
treme even to seasoned convention goers. 
As usual, Mr. Cobb contributed practical 
ideas worth thinking about. 


ok * *« 


The following is a partial list of those 
in attendance in the Gregg Section: 

S. F. Stockdale, Jessie Caldwell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Orville C. Horine, R. P. Siev- 
ers, G. W. Brown, Mrs. A. E. H. Lem- 
on, Pearle Howard, Charles M. Miller, 
W. H. Howard, Mrs. Katherine H. Is- 
bell, C. W. Howard, Mr. and Mrs. Thos. 
P. Scully, Florence E. Horsley, Mae 
Schworm, Jennie Umbarger, W. B. EI- 
liott, Edith Albertson, Fred H. Gurtler, 
Jno. Alfred White, Jennie M. Patton, 
H. L. Lady, D. Crowley, Walter F. 
Nenneman, Burt German, H. E. Read, 
Geo. P. Lord, Rena Lucas, Eva M. 
Waggoner, Lillian M. Belfield, Florence 
Mahoney, Mrs. Geo. A. Wilson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morton MacCormac, H. M. Sayre, 
Bessie C. Beirne, Fanny Hewes, L. A. 
Arnold, Jenny L. Reed, M. A. Adams, 
Harry C. Spillman, Jessie Copp, Louise 
Ravens, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Zartman, 
Jessie Fell, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond P. 
Kelley, D. A. Reagh, Florence Chase, 
W. W. Dale, R. H. Boyd, Geo. T. 
Churchill, Lester McDowell, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Heaney, J. M. Holmes, Sarah 
A. Page, S. C. Nagle, Nettie M. Huff, 
Jessie Davidson, Minnie C. Pratt, C. H. 
Hoggatt, J. A. Kirby, A. S. Moore, 
Helen Chase, E. C. Hair, Pearl A. 
Power, C. B. Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Gregg. 




















National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


Annual Convention, Chicago, December 27-29, 1905 








HE annual convention of the 
National Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association opened auspiciously 
Wednesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 27th, 1905, with an invoca- 
tion by Rev. James S. Ainsley of the 
North Shore Congregational Church of 
Chicago. Presidert H. L. Andrews of 
Pittsburg, after calling attention to the 
and_ skill with which the 
Executive Committee 
had prepared the pro- 
gram, proceeded to the 
reading of his excel- 
lent address. A prom- 
inent feature of Pres- 
ident Andrews’ ad- 
dress was his discus- 
sion of the questions 
of business college so- 
liciting, guaranteeing 
positions, and adver- 
tising. He deplored the 
presence of undesirable features in some 
schools, but cautioned against the body’s 
issuming the prerogative of dictating to 
school proprietors as to how to eliminate 
them. The president called attention to 
that many communities pay 





faithfulness 





R. A. Grant, 
President 


the fact 
large sums of money yearly, in the ag- 
gregate, to commercial schools of a 
private nature that are under no control, 
educational, city, county, or state, and 
expressed the belief that if this state of 
affairs could be brought to the attention 
of every citizen in a community positive 
good would result. He went on: 


How could this information be dis- 
seminated? In many ways. A plain 
Statement of the facts could be printed 
at a nominal cost. It could be sent to 
every councilman, city, borough, and 
county officer, to school superintendents 
and principals, the clergy, and the 
members of the legal profession. It 
could be formally presented to the 
city council, to teachers’ institutes, to 
school directors, boards of education, 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
ete A campaign of this kind would 
make it more difficult for uneducated, 
irresponsible persons to open private 
schools, scatter alluring advertising 
broadcast, and compete with institu- 


tions conducted on a high educational 
thoroughly responsible men. 
that 
fag, 


Plane by 
I believe 
would not 


aroused 
in the 


interest once 
but eventuate 





needed legislation, and there comes the 
knotty part of the problem. Under 
what division of the government should 
the private school be placed, and to 
what extent? 

Mr. Andrews went on to refer to the 
plan of control by State Regents as used 
in New York, and suggested a set of 
resolutions to the effect that the incom- 
ing president be instructed to appoint a 
legislative committee of three to investi- 
gate the subject thoroughly, receive data 
and suggestions from members, publish 
abstracts in the Phonographic World, 
and suggest legislation to accomplish the 
desired end, the members of the Associa- 
tion to cooperate with the committee. 
Mr. Andrews suggested that the 
president be instructed to appoint a 
“Committee on School Exhibition Work” 
to stimulate interest in such work 
among the schools and arrange for an 
exhibition at the next meeting of the 
body. 


' 
aiso 


\ committee consisting of Mr. S. H. 
East, Mr. F. O. Harrison, Mrs. Anna H. 
Detrich, and Mr. F. E. Haymond, was 
appointed to consider the suggestions 
contained in the president’s address and 
report to the Association. 

Mr. W. I. Tinus then submitted his re- 
port as secretary, showing a balance on 
hand of $41.62 after the payment of all 
obligations. Mr. Tinus 
recommended that 
something be done to 
lift the burden of 
postage from the 
shoulders of the State 
secretaries, and that 
some action be taken 
looking to a revision 
of our rules govern- 





ing membership in the J. A. White, 
body. He called at- Sealey -* 

4 Vice-President 
tention to the fact 


that only a very small percentage of the 
members in attendance at any conven- 
tion remain members from one year’s 
meeting to another, and to the fact that 
many who think themselves members of 
the body are in fact not, because their 
nonpayment of dues has automatically 
suspended them. The report was re- 
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ceived; and a committee consisting of 
Mr. S. A. Moran, Mr. S. D. van Ben- 
thuysen, and Miss Mary Healy, was 
appointed by the chair, to consider the 
recommendations contained in the re- 
port. 

The report of the Executive Commit- 
tee was presented by Mr. Thos. P. Scully 
and accepted, a vote of thanks to the 
committee for its la- 
bors being included in 
the motion. 

The first paper to 
be presented was that 
of Mr. Morton Mac- 
Cormac, Chicago, on 
‘The Teacher and Pu- 
pil of the Twentieth 
Century.” We quote 
briefly from Dr. Mac- 
Cormac’s scholarly 


paper : 





M. MacCormac 


As the business interests of our 
communities will more and more be 
thrown into thé hands of our grad- 
uates, we, brother proprietors, must 
note our responsibilities and see to it 
not alone that our commendations go 
only to those worthy the confidence 
of the business public, but that the 
personnel, the general make-up of our 
student body be of a higher order, 
that we go more and more to the clean 
home, the home of intelligence, the 
home of refinement, the American or 
Americanized home, for our pupil. .. . 
Soliciting is the bane of the business 
school and as at present carried on 
will finally wash the school clean of 
attendance and leave the vacant rooms 
a monument to ignorant, grasping 
commercialism. Do not misunderstand 
me. I believe that you, Mr. Proprietor, 
have a perfect right to call upon your 
prospective pupils, provided, always, 
that you have a perfect right to be in 
the school business; although I feel 
that you must admit with me that the 
familiarity and aggressiveness you 
show in the solicitation makes it in- 
finitely more difficult for you to exe- 
cute your reasonable regulations in the 
schoolroom or collect your payments 
on the outside. I believe, further, that 
vou have a right to engage representa- 
tives for the field, but those representa- 
tives must be of the same high order 
that you yourself maintain. They must 
know the inner workings of the busi- 
ness school and have a perfect under- 
standing of the methods you employ, 
and, above all, they must be sufficiently 
honest to refuse to call the second or 
third time when they know that the 
pupil thus obtained will be a detriment, 
not alone to your school and a failure 
in the business world, but, in addition, 
a reflection on every school whose aims 
are for honest training. .. I am an 
I believe that the twentieth 


optimist. 
century will record a wonderful ad- 
vance in the commercial education of 


our young people; but unless the per- 
sonnel of a great many schools is 
changed you will find, and that quickly, 
a decided falling off in the number of 
schools professing to teach business. 
Reform is in the air. The grafter must 
go, whether he be in the Simple, the 
Strenuous, the Equitable, the Mutual, 
or the Commercial Life. 


Mr. Harlan Eugene Read, Peoria, Ill. 
then read a paper entitled: ‘The Ideal 
Stenographer.” Mr. Read summed up 
his clever, good-natured treatment of 
this topic by saying: 

The fundamental 
ideal stenographer, as of 
person properly qualified for 
tles of life, is general education. Many 
of you will not agree with me as to 
the high value of collegiate or univer- 
sity training for stenographers, but my 
opinion upon this subject is so strong 
that I dare to say, if on to-morrow 
every stenographer in the world were 
miraculously endowed with that superb 
equipment secured either inside or out- 
side of college walls, on day after to- 
morrow, ideal stenographers would be- 
come the rule and poor ones curiosities 

The specific qualities that I have 
found time to mention are common 
sense, fidelity, good looks, and a knowl- 


requisite of an 
every other 
the bat- 


edge of English, but there are dozens 
of others fully as important, upon 
which I have had no time to dwell. 


Suffice it here to say that a stenogra- 
pher of splendid education and com- 
mon sense cannot fail to have all other 


virtues added unto him, for common 
sense will indicate to him their de- 
sirability, and a broad, general educa- 


tion will make their acquisition possi- 


ble. ‘Among the greatest inventions 
of the human mind,’ said Mirabeau, 
‘are writing and money, the common 


language of intelligence and the com- 
mon language of self-interest.’ But the 
great French orator lived at a time 
when the modern science of shorthand 
was unknown, or he would have added 
to these a third invention, by virtue of 
which his own elo- 
quent words’ which 
controlled for a time 
the seething mobs of 


the French Revolu- 
tion, to record hu- 
man speech as fast 


as it is spoken, and 
by that act to pre- 
serve to the world 
her rarest gems of 
thought—tthis is one 
of man’s greatest 
achievements; and 
the ideal stenog- 
rapher, whose work 
is done skillfully and 
intelligently, may therefore be_ es- 
teemed a public benefactor second only 
to him whose thoughts he records, and 
capable, in process of time, of stepping 
into higher positions whenever they 
are vacant. 

Mr. E. N. Miner created considerable 
amusement by saying that he had no 


idea that such @ bright paper could come 





H. E. Read 
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out an editor of a magazine, and that After our students are about half 
way through the textbook, they are 


he ver dreamed that such a brilliant 
paper as that of Dr. MacCormac could 
emanate from Chicago. 

Mr. Archibald Cobb, New York City, 


also contributed a paper upon this sub- 
ject, in which he made the point that 
the majority of stenographers who have 
held positions for two years or more are 
ideal, because they have passed through 


the trial stage to the 
period of usefuiness 
and have assimilated 
sufficient information 
about the business to 
cover earlier deficien- 
cies and have worked 
into the system and 
routine of the office in 
) such manner as to 
create the least fric- 
tion. Mr. Cobb said 
in part: 

The shorthand profession has, un- 
fortunately, been deemed by many the 
stopping-off place of an unsuccessful 
and a last resort when other 

attempts at education have 
utterly failed. The position occupied 
by the stenographic amanuensis is of 
such importance that it should be ele- 
vated from the means of livelihood for 
undeveloped boys and girls to a calling 
worthy of the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the best product of our inter- 
mediate schools. . The ideal stenog- 
rapher may be summed up briefly as 
one who does the work that is de- 
manded acceptably. If it were possi- 
ble for the school to educate each stu- 
dent for the position he is to fill, every 
stenographer would be ideal, because 
he could learn all the technicalities of 
that position before undertaking it and 
avoid the worries of experience. We 
have not perfected our business train- 
ing to this extent, however, so that all 
we can hope to give is the rock foun- 
dation, solid enough to permit of in- 
definite building, broad enough to sus- 
tain the ‘future great’ through the 
trials and troubles sure to be his, and 
make him secure in the knowledge 
that the initial step, at least, has been 





W.I 


Tinus 


career, 
abortive 


well taken. His ability to adapt him- 
self to circumstances as they arise 
will be the test of his greatness. 


Mr. Cobb closed the discussion by ex- 
plaining that he used to have in his 
school a daily dictation class in which 
he made a specialty of dictating infor- 
mational matter so that his students 
might absorb information as well as get 
dictation practice. 

Mr. George T. Churchill, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, then read an excellent paper on 
“Course and Methods of Dictation.” 
The meat of his ideas was contained in 
the following portion of his paper: 





given a review of what they have al- 
ready passed over, by means of skill- 
fully prepared business letters, pro- 
gressively arranged, which are dictated 
to them daily. This plan keeps the 
student interested and serves to pre- 
vent the wordsigns, phrases, and prin- 
ciples slipping from his memory. There 
seems to be nothing so good as a dicta- 
tion class at about this stage for burn- 
ing the principles into the student’s 
memory, and for this reason I have ar- 
ranged an elementary course in dicta- 
tion from business letters, especially 
adapted to the textbook I am using. 
I have found that the student usually 
desires dictation of this kind, and if 
that wish is satisfied, we do not hear 
him continually asking, ‘How soon will 
I be through the textbook, and when 
shall we begin dictation?” In my opin- 
ion, there should not be a single day 
from the time the study is taken up 
until the student leaves school that he 
does not study the textbook. After all, 
it must be admitted that the best 
writers of any system are those who 


have most thoroughly mastered the 
principles. 
When our students are nearly 


through the textbook for the first time, 
we place in their hands a shorthand 
magazine representing the system we 
teach. We think a great deal of this 
magazine. It is a part of the course 
and is used in many useful ways. We 
require our students to copy from 
nicely written shorthand, at least ten 
times, from one to two hundred words 
each day, and the textbook and the 
magazine supply excellent material for 
this kind of practice. The matter prac- 
ticed in this way is used later on for 
speed exercises, .... 

Last, but not least, we want our dic- 
tation matter to be models of correct 
English. Through constant dictation the 
student absorbs many business phrases 
and it is just as easy 
to learn these things 
as they should be as 
it is to learn them 
as the hurried busi- 
ness man is many 
times obliged to give 
them. No publisher 
should think of plac- 
ing a dictation book 
on the market with- 
out first having it 
thoroughly looked 
over by a recognized 
authority on the sub- 
ject of business En- 
glish. 





G. T. Churchill 


The meeting then adjourned until the 
following morning. 

The opening feature of the Thursday 
morning session was the presentation by 
Mr. R. A. Grant, St. Louis, of his report, 
as vice-president, of the Employment 
Department created by the Association 
at the 1904 meeting. Mr. Grant reported 


that the teachers had been too prosper- 
ous to need the services of the bureau 
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and the school proprietors had not been 
quick to take advantage of it, so that the 
work of the year had not been important. 
He also suggested that some provision 
for the remuneration of the vice-presi- 
dent for the conduct of this bureau be 
made. A motion to appoint a committee 
to consider the matter was carried. 
H. M. 
Baltimore, 
led in the 
presentation of pa- 
pers by reading 
his paper on 
“Shorthand with 
a View to Becom- 
ing a Private 
Secretary.” It was 
a complete exposi- 
tion of the sub- 
ject, much too 
long for reproduc- 
tion here. Dr. 
E. N. Miner Rowe narrowed 
down his consideration of the subject 
to that: class of secretaries that has to 
do with the confidential, undictated cor- 
respondence, and discussed the ques- 
tion of whether or not the business 
schools could take young persons of 
average age and train them  success- 
fully to meet ‘the requirements of 
this class and if so, how. Dr. Rowe went 
on to detail the arguments for such a 
course of instruction. 

This paper was ably discussed by Mr. 
W. L. Musick, St. Louis, Mr. E. A. 
Zartman, Chicago, Mr. Isaac Dement, 
Chicago, and Mr. Charles M. Miller, 
New York. 

Mr. E. N. 





Miner presented his final 
report on fraudulent schools in the fol- 
lowing language: 
My dear brothers 
so I regard every one of you, and es- 


and sisters—for 
pecially in the shorthand section— 
every one of you has been laboring, 
as I have been laboring for years past, 
in a common cause, for the uplifting 
of business education. I feel that I 
have the sympathy of every one of 
you in the movement which I have 
been attempting to push forward dur- 
ing the past three or four years and 
of which I have made a sorry failure, 
a fight against fraudulent teachers, an 
unfightable fight which has placed me 
in a very embarrassing position here 
this morning. . . 

However, I have a report to make— 
it will be a sorry one. It can only be 
the result of my impressions after 
having carefully considered my fight, 
a fight which culminated two years ago 
last July in a suit against myself per- 
sonally for $25,000 for criminal libel, 
which is still standing against me in 


the Supreme Court of New York City. 
How it may end I don’t Know; it has 
cost me already, in your interests, over 
one thousand dollars in cash. I am 
satisfied that no individual, even 
though he is the editor and publisher 
of the most influential paper in this 
country, can make any appreciable 
headway in a fight against fraud of 
any kind. Neither can this Association 
as a body do any more than I can, 
The Association has endorsed me in 
every way that they could, both by 
resolutions and individually, but you 
are as powerless as I am to stem the 
flow of fraud. It has existed from 
time immemorial, and it always will 
exist, 

If there is to be anything accom- 
plished in the fight against fraud, the 
fraudulent teacher of shorthand (and 
he is the dirtiest fraud that exists be- 
cause he appeals to the ignorance of 
the community), if there is to be any- 
thing accomplished against him, it 
must be by a co-operation of the good. 
(Applause.) Get together the best ele- 
ment and leave the bad element to 
fight for itself as it can. There has re- 
cently been brought to your attention 
in a quiet way, so quiet in fact that I 
am scarcely informed concerning it, a 
movement intending to establish an in- 
stitution to be known as the American 
Institution of Commercial Schools to 
be established under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, to be entirely na- 
tional in its scope and character. My 
first intimation of that was a year ago 
when a meeting was held in some ob- 
secure room of the Palmer House, our 
headquarters, and to which meeting I 
was not invited and the proceedings 
of which I knew nothing about. Again, 
about a month ago, I received a letter 
from a gentleman prominently identi- 
fied with it, making some inquiry in 
regard to it. In replying, I told him 1 
knew nothing concerning it. He re- 
plied and gave me all the information 
that lay in his 
power regarding it 
and advised me 
that another meet- 
ing would be held 
this year at the 
Palmer House in the 
same interests and 
to which I certainly 
would be invited. 
That meeting, I un- 
derstand, was held 
yesterday. I learned 
of it this morning. 
However, although I 
have not been invited 
to attend it, I con- 
sider the objects good. It aims at 
first establishing and proving the good 
schools, the good teachers, and _ the 
zood work. When you do that, and can 
get together and keep together, the 
good teachers and the honest proprie- 
tors of this country in one body whose 
interests are common, you will elimi- 
nate the bad. 

don’t know 


C. M. Miller 


that I should adver- 
tise this body. They have not come 
publicly before this Association, as I 
understand it, and asked the endorse- 
ment or the cooperation of any branch 
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But its objects are 
so far as I can see them. I hold 

hand their prospectus, where 
they state their terms for admission, 
etc. ... That is good. I had intended 
to read the portion about the require- 
ments, but I will not, on second 
thought, because if Dr. Rowe desires 
advertising for his institution he can 
do so probably without my assistance. 
I wish to emphasize 
the fact that though 
you continue your 
local fight against 
the fraudulent school 
all you may, and may 
harm him in the eye 
of your local com- 
munity, you will ac- 
complish no great 
good. I may learn of 
a shorthand author, 
we will call him, ad- 
vertising widely over 
the country to qual- 
ify pupils inside of 
thirty days to write 
500 words in as many seconds. I will 
harm only myself in my fight against 
him. I have proved that, to my sorrow. 
Your only way to fight against fraudu- 
lent schools is a cooperation of the 
best that is in you. (Applause.) 

Dr. Rowe having been called upon to 
explain the American Institution of 
Commercial Schools took occasion to 
explain when and where Mr. Miner had 
been notified of the progress of the In- 
stitution. Dr. Rowe announced that 
the trustees had elected Edwin Lieb- 
fried as Dean of the Institution, to 
constitute its executive officer and chief. 

The subject of teaching typewriting 
came in for its share of attention. Mr. 
B. J. Knauss, Chicago, discussed “Be- 
ginners in Typewriting” and in his re- 
marks urged the importance of having 
a teacher, as he expressed it, “body and 
soul” in the typewriting room all day. 
He also explained clearly and concise- 
ly his methods of starting beginners on 
the road to typewriting skill, showing 
that he emphasizes accuracy and the 
gradual formation of correct habits of 
work. He took occasion to protest 
against trying to get the best results 
without the use of keyboard shields, 
as he declared the combination of moral 
suasion and blank keyboards was not 
enough to compel the learning of loca- 
tion by the sense of touch. A feature 
of his plan is to have three blindfold 
tests, one after the seventh lesson, one 
after the fourteenth, and one after the 
twentieth. a: ; 

Miss Florence Horsley, Cincinnati, al- 
so discussed this work in typewriting, 
going into details of the plans in use 
in the Bartlett Commercial College. 
She said in part: 


of this Association. 


good, 
in my 


D. L. Musselman, Jr. 


At this point, namely, the promo- 
tion of the student to shorthand dicta- 
tion, we reach what I consider the 
most important and the most critical 
period of the student’s course. I say 
the most critical hecause it is the 
danger point for his touch operating, 
and the place where his knowledge of 
shorthand and his ability to read his 
notes, tell more than at any other time. 
Here, also, self-reliance and _  will- 
power are brought out and must be 
brought cut if success is to be gained. 

The first letters in shorthand are 
taken from dictation with a sort of 
stage-fright feeling, and the poor stu- 
dent sits down to the machine with 
something entirely new to do, some- 
thing which he feels is almost more 
than he can accomplish. His operating 
that first day is not so easy, and his 
speed is not what it was the day be- 
fore. Perhaps he feels a little dis- 
couraged and needs help now and then, 
an encouraging word, etc:, but after 
the letters are transcribed how proud 
he is of them, how his old interest is 
revived and he is anxious for the next 
day’s dictation. But even with this 
interest, he needs watching and if not 
careful will find himself sliding a little 
into sight typewriting, but after about 
a week’s careful work the victory is 
won and his future sailing is easy. 
From now on, the time required in 
school is increased, and in some cases 
doubled. His work is written, handed 
in, corrected and returned. This work 
is rewritten, handed in again the next 
day, and if not perfect, must be re- 
written again or until it is perfect. 

Now comes the speed work. From 
this time on, speed joins with accuracy 
as a final aim. The daily work is done 
and supplementary matter given for 
optional speed practice. This is an- 
other competition which the student 
enjoys very much, but while the con- 
test for speed is going on, the fight 
for accuracy must be kept up.” 

The typewriting 
question, as usual, was 
well discussed. Mr. 
Van Sant had some 
excellent ideas to pre- 
sent; and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Platt, St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Mr. D. 
Crowley, Boone, Iowa, 
took part. 

At this point in the 
program Mr. George 
P. Lord’s tribute to 
the memory of J. Clifford Kennedy was 
called for. Mr. Lord spoke feelingly and 
appropriately of the character and abil- 
ities of Mr. Kennedy and expressed the 
undoubted sentiments of the assemblage 
in his earnest and sincere eulogy of our 
departed friend. 

An interesting paper on “Speed and 
Accuracy” was read by Mr. W. L. 
Musick, St. Louis, Mo. 

(To be continued.) 


George P. Lord 
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Gregg Section 
Thursday, Dec. 28, 1905—8:30 a. m. 


In calling the meeting to order Mr. 
Gregg said: 


My friends, it is a great pleasure to 
See so many of you here this morning, 
and .9 see so many friendly faces. As 
I look around this morning I am re- 
minded of the first time I attended a 
meeting of this Association. I arrived 
in Chicago about two 
weeks prior to the 
first meeting of the 
Federation, ten years 
ago, and I wandered 
up to the meeting. 
At that time I knew 
but one person in the 
whole Federation. I 
felt so lonesome that 
that was my last ex- 
perience for two or 
three years. I at- 
tended the Associa- 
tion again two or 
three years later, 
and I knew then 
persons at that convention. It 





John R. Gregg 


three 


happened that the topic under discus- 
Sion at the meeting was whether or 
not penmanship as taught was detri- 


mental to shorthand writing, the con- 
sensus of opinion being that the teach- 
ing of penmanship by the penmanship 
teacher was detrimental to the short- 
hand students. Towards the end of the 
discussion, when they had formulated 
resolutions on the subject condemning 
muscular movement penmanship as re- 
lated to shorthand, I mustered up 
enough courage to enter a mild pro- 
test and to ask that the words “geo- 
metrical shorthand” be used because 
the remarks did not apply to systems 
founded on longhand. I can remember 
very distinctly the derision with which 
my remarks were received, and the ex- 
pressive shrugs of the chairman of 
the meeting; and that was my last 
experience for some time. 

Now you know what a change has 
taken place in ten years. The Sshort- 
hand teaching of this country has 
practically been revolutionized, and 
you can see the evidence of that on 
every hand. You can see it right in 
this convention. There is a unity and 
a strength behind the movement we 
represent that is felt nowhere else, and 
that strength and that enthusiasm 
come from the fact that we have be- 
hind Gregg Shorthand a great moral 
force—the conviction that we are 
working for something that is to bene- 
fit mankind, that is for the advance- 
ment of our fellow beings. (Applause.) 
There is implanted in every right- 
minded person a desire for improve- 
ment: and we who feel that are will- 
ing to sacrifice time and effort to help 
along what we believe in, and it is 
because of that and not because of 
any mere temporary advantage to our- 
selves in teaching or in business that 
we are advocating Gregg Shorthand, 


and have advocated it through times of 
stress and trial. 

I want to assure you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that I appreciate more than 
I can express the hearty support I 
have had in this work which we have 
carried on so well and so successfully 
during the past few years. Possibly 
some of you do not know how much 
progress has been made in recent 
months. In the past year the system 
has made greater progress than at any 
time in its history—and that is saying 
a great deal. Its advancement has 
been largely due to the improvements 
in methods of instruction. Our writers 
and teachers are more unified, more 
harmonious in their methods, than are 
the teachers of other systems. There 
has come through our literature, 
through our associations, and through 
our other work a harmony of meth- 
ods, a spirit of emulation, of co-opera- 
tion, between our teachers which has 
been productive of the best results. 
We should aim steadily to improve our 
methods of instruction. That is the 
purpose of the meeting this morning, 
and I want you all to participate freely 
by giving your experience and by ask- 
ing questions. 


The first topic on the program was 
“How Long: (a) To Complete Text- 
book; (b) To Review.” The discus- 
sion was led by Mr. D. Crowley, Boone, 
Ia., who expressed the opinion that the 
time taken to complete the text will de- 
pend largely upon the class of students. 
He believes, however, that the average 
time would be about twelve weeks, but 
that if necessary fifteen weeks should be 
required to insure absolute thorough- 
ness. When the students have com- 
pleted the first six lessons they should 
review them. Mr. Crowley emphasized 
the importance of thoroughness and at- 
tention to penman- 
ship. In reply to a 
question by Mr. Gregg 
as to how much time 
was taken in the re- 
view, he said that it 
would take about one- 
half the time required 
to go through the 
book the first time. 
In continuing the dis- 
cussion of this first 
topic Mr. John Alfred 
White, California, Pa., said: 

My work has been in the high school 
where we have two years for short- 
hand, and I wouldn’t try to go through 
the book in less than a year. But 
sometimes I could get some classes 


through in seven months. I try to 
avoid the review. It may be that 
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sounds heretical, but my reason for it a rapid review, something that 
is this: I find the reviews become dis- not be monotonous to the pupil, 
tasteful and sometimes unsatisfactory good thing. I am teaching this year 


to the pupil, although I believe in under a little different conditions, but 


them I have every pupil take the perhaps there are some of the 
Gregg Writer, and when we finish a habits sticking to me... 
lesson in the textbook we take the times I put the pufiils through three 
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corresponding lesson in the Gregg or four of the Learners’ lessons in the 
Writer and we review from day to Gregg Writer, giving them as a review 
day. I spend lots of time on one leés- of the same grade of work they are 
son in order to avoid having to go working on at that particular time. 
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Like Mr. White, I speak from the 
standpoint of the high school teacher. 
I teach in a high school where we 
have about two years to go through 
the course and have to go slowly in 
order to have something to do all the 
time. . . I don’t believe in the 
textbook so much—I think if we lean 
upon the textbook we don’t get as 

good results as we 
would otherwise. As 
shorthand in the 
high school is a 
purely cultural 
study, we are at- 
tempting to exercise 
—y . the student’s mind 
more than anything 
¥ else. In other words, 
we don’t believe his 
education lies in the 
retaining of a num- 
ber of facts, but 
rather in the train- 
ing of his mind, and 
we attempt to give 
him the text-book work and other 
work that we may assign as a cultural 
study rather than as a practical study. 
Then we do have our practical results. 
I think this year I have had as much 
practical work in my department as 
you will usually find in a high school, 
inasmuch as we have written about 
seven hundred letters to high school 
teachers. We use the Gregg Writer as 
dictation and use other. practical work 
that I have introduced into the depart- 
ment. As far as review is concerned, 
we spend quite a time on reviews. 


H. C. Spillman 


Mr. Spillman then explained his 
method of reviewing by having the stu- 
dents go over certain sections several 
times, and also illustrated his plan of 
making the students use a chart map to 
show. for instance, all the uses of the 
disjoined prefixes, joined prefixes, etc. 
He also said: 

As to the length of time on the text- 


hook—we have any length of time 
from three months to a year. In a 
high school, as Mr. White said, this 


is a mind study rather than a practical 
results study, and for this reason we 
do not dwell much on the shortness 
of the time, but rather on accuracy and 
the improvement of the mind. 


Mr. R. H. Boyd, Madison, Wis., 


As to how long, it is a pretty hard 
matter for me to answer. It may be 
I do not have my classes or take my 
students as you do. There was a 
question I wanted to ask. and I was 
waiting until the next subject. and 
that was whether you take your stu- 
dents through the text in classes or 
individually. Of course, in some 
schools you must have a great deal of 
help and I understand it is an impossi- 
bility to take them individually, which 
has been my way of teaching for the 
last twenty years. I find that I can 
get closer to the student even though 
I give him less time than I would give 
him in the class. I do not form classes 


said: 


in the textbook. I allow a student 
to go just as fast as he can do it well. 
I can just now think of one young 


lady who afterwards became an excél- 
lent stenographer, and I have been 
watching her course for the last two 


years and have had nothing but ex- 
cellent reports from her. She com- 
pleted the textbook in six weeks, after- 
noons. One day I asked her how much 
time she put on her study outside of 
school. She said an hour and a half 
because she had to work in the fore- 
noon to pay her expenses. She com- 
pleted the textbook in six weeks and 
every time she was asked to recite 
she could answer any question and 
knew any part about the book. Of 
course it was an extraordinary case. I 
have had others complete it in eight 
weeks. I believe, though, that three 
months is an average time, and then 
never lay the textbook away and 
never stop the review. (Applause). 


Mrs. Lula W. Wilson, Denver, Colo.— 


The methods of the last speaker and 
our own are, from what he said, ex- 
actly the same. We do no class work 
whatever on the textbook but review 
every day. We have three reviews a 
day. I have an assistant, and we re- 
view the students according to what 
lessons they finish. When we take, 
for instance, the fourth lesson in re- 
view and are going to take the sev- 
enth later in the day, we make all who 
have finished the first six lessons take 
the fourth lesson review, and those re- 
kept up during the entire 


views are 
course. No student is excused from 
them as long as he is in the school 


unless he passes an examination which 
shows that he knows the _ textbook 
thoroughly. As far as the time is 
concerned, that is a subject that I am 
debating myself. I think that ten 
weeks is a good average time to com- 
plete the textbook. 


Miss Nettie M. Huff, Kansas City, Mo.— 

I am a firm be- 
liever in the _ text- 
book. I never leave 
it—never think of 
leaving it. I think it 
is very evident, and 
I think every teacher 
will tell you the 
same thing, that 
they learn a great 
deal after they have 
taught the textbook 
several times. As 
that has been my ex- 
perience, I feel that 
the student cannot 
afford to leave the 
textbook; even after he leaves school 
he ought to review that textbook. We 
conduct reviews every day. This year 
I have had classes in review every 
morning for about twenty minutes. 
That includes every class in the room 
that has finished a certain number of 
lessons. In that class we use the Gregg 
Writer and take up one lesson and re- 
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view it thoroughly. I don’t tell a 
student when passing over the lesson 
for the first time that we expect to 


have a review and so he need not learn 
it very well. I don’t think that is the 
thing we should do in preparing for 
reviews, but I do think the students 
should !tearn each lesson as they go 
over it just as thor- 
oughly as they pos- 
sibly can, and then 
when they review 
they will find so 
many things that 
they didn’t catch 
when they went over 
it the first time even 
when they went over 
it thoroughly. That 
has been my method. 
As to length of time, 
I would say about 
three months. Some 
Nettie M. Huff will cover the text- 

book more quickly; 
others will take a little longer. The 
average in our school has been about 
three months. 


Mr. L. A. Arnold, Denver, Colo.— 


Isn't there any disposition on the 
part of the student to avoid those re- 
views? 





Miss Huff.— 

Well, if there is, they do not say 
anything about it. A great many of 
them seem anxious for the reviews. 
I have had them come to me and say: 
“You can’t imagine how much the re- 
view helped me.” I put the responsi- 
bility on them. When we are reading 
and come to an outline they have had, 
and they stumble along or don’t know 
exactly how to write it, I say: “Don’t 
you remember, we had that outline in 


lesson five, or six.” and in that way 
I get them to see that they need the 
review. 


Mr. Gregg.— 


In our school we aim to get through 
the textbook in eight weeks in the day 
school, and twelve weeks in the night 
school. 


Mr. L. A. Arnold.— 

Do you meet the aim? 
Mr. Grege.— 

Sometimes we beat it—sometimes six 
to seven weeks. We have had several 
this year. 

Mr. J. A. Kirby, Piqua, Ohio.— 


What is their capacity at the end of 
that time? 


Mr. Gregg.— 


They would have a thorough kKnowl- 
edge of the textbook, because they 
must not only learn the lessons in the 
textbook, but must also fill out the 
exercises thoroughly. In our review 
work we take one lesson per day. That 
takes two months for the textbook, and 
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one month for the review. There are 
eighteen lessons in the Manual and we 
regard the Vocabulary as two lessons; 
there being five school days in a week, 
that means one lesson per day for the 
review—two days to a lesson the first 
time through the textbook. The speed 
with which the student gets through 
the textbook depends on how much we 
exact from him, so this will be covered 
by the next topic. 


Mr. E. A. Zartman, Chicago.— 


I usually tell the pupils to open their 
books and we look over the lesson— 
just take a little run over it. I talk 
aiong, not requiring their closest at- 
tention—just talk for a few minutes 
for those who hear and leave the rest, 
arousing their curiosity in the lesson. 
The ambitious pupil is curious anyway. 
I let them run along until they come to 
something that looks difficult and then 
we start over and begin the lesson 
ugain and then I explain briefly the 
things that are easy and the things 
that require a great deal of attention. 
When a lesson requires a great deal of 
study I believe in telling the pupil so. 
I find that to go over the lesson briefly, 
just taking a little run over it, even 
going further than you assign so that 
some of the ambitious pupils who may 
wish to go quicker than the rest of the 
class may have an opportunity to do 
so, is a good thine. In our way of pre- 
senting lessons we would differ a little 
from Mr. Boyd. From my teaching ex- 
perience I don’t quite agree with Mr. 
Boyd about individual work. In fact I 
hardly see how our teachers could give 
very many beginning pupils very much 
time except in classes. I believe in 
class spirit and feeling and fellowship. 
If classes are good in the higher 
studies, and we know they are, why not 
in shorthand? One teacher may have 
splendid success in teaching pupils 
alone and another will have great suc- 
cess in classes. We 
aim to have classes 
because we have a 
good many pupils 
to handle, and it is 
almost necessary to 
do that. The class 
instruction is sup- 
plemented by indi- 
vidual attention 
while the students 
are practicing. Wego 
over the work with 
them and then assign 
enough work in that 
lesson to cover two 
—sometimes three— 
lessons a week. Usually in the begin- 
ning we have had very little difficulty 
in getting pupils to take the first two 
lessons the first week, the next two 
the next week, and soonuntilthey have 
gone over the first six lessons. Then 
while they are working on the word 
signs, which are a matter of memory 
and very easy for most pupils, they 
take a brief review on the first six 
lessons. In this way we cover the first 
six lessons twice before taking up the 
remainder of the book. 
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Mr. Boyd.— 


I would like to state my plan just 
briefly. If I am wrong, I will be glad 
to be set right. I have always studied 
shorthand and am studying it yet and 
am learning. I have been teaching 
Gregg Shorthand for five years, but I 
have learned something here about 
Gregg Shorthand that I did not know 
before. Now you misunderstand me 
probably when you 
think that I mean 
that I have but one 
student in a class. In 
most of the schools, 
at least, we have stu- 
dents coming and 
going every day. 
They come in today, 
tomorrow, and so on, 
and it is an impossi- 
bility to have them 
come in in classes. 
Another thing, they 
cannot all go along 
and learn with the 
same ability and 





R. H. Boyd 
speed. I reorganize my classes daily 


if necessary. I try to keep three or 
four or a half dozen, as the need may 
be, in the same grade and same class 
together. If they can keep together, so 
riuch the better; if they cannot, they 
drop back and go in another class. 


Mr. A. S. Heaney, Providence, R. I.— 
Every school, like every person, 
should have a policy; and circum- 
stances sometimes shape the policy of 
the school. At the beginning of our 
teaching of the system, as you all 
krow, the cry was made that it lacked 
speed. Consequently we devoted a 
great deal of time to producing rapid 
writers in Gregg Shorthand. If anyone 
says, “Where are your court reporters?” 
tell them to come to Providence, and 
we will show them two regularly ap- 
pointed reporters working in our State 
courts. We put the student through the 
text-book in about a month in those 
days—just one month, on the principle 
that we could see farther backward 
than we could see forward, and I believe 
vou will agree with me in that. I be- 
lieve this in regard to correcting pa- 
pers—that the best way to correct 
papers is to make no mistakes when 
the papers are being written, so when 
our pupil after sufficient drill makes a 
naper which is to be corrected it min- 
imizes labor on the part of the teacher. 
We changed our policy somewhat after 
having demonstrated that the Gregg 
system has all the speed that is nec- 
essary by the developing of these 
young ladies into full-fledged court re- 
porters and two other ladies into ver- 
batim writers. We have regular grad- 
vation exercises and have noted speak- 
ers of considerable speed; and a young 
lady about fifteen years of age, from 
ovr svhool. reported one of the most 
difficult addresses to report that I have 


ever heard and furnished me with a 


splendid transcript of that address the 
next day after the exercises. 

To come down to this topic more 
pointedly. 


We have changed our pol- 





icy somewhat and we are devoting 
more time to the typewriting. We 
have a separate teacher of typewriting 
now, which we did not have at the be- 
ginning. As teachers of typewriting 
it is our duty not only to teach the 
mechanism and technique of the ma- 
chine and develop speed on the ma- 
chine, but also to correct papers and 
manuscripts. I believe this to be a 
very good plan of teaching English. 
Now in regard to the division of time 
in teaching these advanced subjects, if 
the dictation matter is well selected 
you can teach English as you teach 
shorthand and typewriting. For in- 
stance, if you compile your dictation 
matter so as to include the difficult 
words in spelling, you do not need a 
spelling class. We have a class in 
spelling, but I am inclined to the view 
that spelling can be best taught from 
the typewriting if the dictation matter 
has been well selected. 

We can find very good positions; we 
can find medium positions; and we can 
find positions where the stenographer 
will merely fill up the space and answer 
the telephone. (Laughter.) But we are 
not catering to this last grade. I think 
students can be induced to stay ten 
months if they are interested. 


Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, Chicago.— 

Permit me to make a suggestion. Let 
us begin now to lay our plans for next 
year’s program. Let us all think over 
these questions that come up in our 
work and next year be prepared to tell 
the exact average time required for the 
various departments of our work, etc. 
If we use a little care we can keep a 
record of the time it took us during 
the year and can average that and re- 
port here. I for one want more definite 
information about the time it takes on 
the different parts of the study. 


Mr. Gregg.— 
That is a good point. One of the 
thiugs that the discussions lacked this 
morning is definite- 
ness. In our own 
school we have 
forty-five minute 
periods; a _ one-half 
hour period for En- 
glish and a fifteen- 
minute period for 
spelling are included 
in that, which makes 
one period for En- 
glish and spelling to- 
gether. We then di- 
vide the remaining 
time equally into 
forty-five minute 
periods and give part 
to shorthand and part to typewriting, 
dividing about equally. That, in brief, 
is the way we divide our time. 
Mr. D. A. Reagh, Owosso, Mich.— 

How many classes in shorthand per 
day? How many has each student? 
Mr. Gregg.— 

They have one period for spelling 
and English, two periods for shorthand 
recitation, two periods for study and 
twe periods for typewriting. 

(To be continued.) 
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Lessons in Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.ure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


EFORE beginning practice on this lesson read again the instruction in re- 

| gard to position and motion given in the last number. Remember, that un- 

less you acquire a light, easy movement you can never become expert. 

Practice the movement exercise repeatedly, and do not forget to keep the 
finger nails sliding. 














Plate 5.—In the first four lines the form must be kept quite flat and the curve 
even and regular. In lines 5 and 6 the curve is very pronounced at the point where 
the “K” joins the “L,” and where the “G” joins the “R.” These characters 
are curved but slightly at the beginning and end. In line 7 and 8 the curve is 
mostly at the beginning and end of strokes. See that your work does not have 
the fault shown in the last line. 


Plate 6.—I cannot give any exercise that will be of benefit on these forms 
without knowing the special difficulty of each pupil. I do not believe in move- 
ment exercises that are harder to make than the characters themselves. 

Where circles are joined to strokes forming angles they are longest in a 
direction half way between that of the two strokes, while the vowels are af 
fected somewhat by the strokes. In the sentence the principal thing to learn is 
to glide quickly from one word to the next. 


Plate 7.—In the Ist, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th exercises the circles are joined in 
such a way that no angle is formed where the line crosses. 
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Your success with these combinations depends largely upon keeping the vowels 


longest in a direction parallel to the strokes on which they are joined. 


This is 


one of the most difficult parts of the work and will require a great deal of time, 
It is very difficult for me to tell you just what I want you to know about these 
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copies, and I ask that you will study the plate with great care. 


A glance is not 


sufficient. 


If you study the forms closely you will notice many things that I can- 


not explain in words, especially in a limited space. 


I believe the dotted lines will 


be of much assistance in your study of the copy. 
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If you will send me your very best work on the combinations you find most 
difficult, enclosing stamp for return, I will try to point out the worst faults, and 
may be able to give you some exercises that will suit your special case. 
very glad to do this, but remember that I want your best work only. 

(To be continued.) 
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The 1905 Convention 


LSEWHERE in this issue will 
be found a report of the con- 
vention held in this city Christ- 
mas week. While this is, 
properly speaking, a teachers’ 
association, there are many in attendance 
every year who are not teachers, but who 
are anxious to derive benefit from the 
proceedings. It would be of inestimable 
value to every commercial student to 
hear the papers and discussions given by 
such well known business men and 
teachers as participate annually in the 
program. 

We were personally glad to renew 
many old acquaintances, and to meet 
other friends whom we have hitherto 
known by name only. Our shorthand 
section was up to the standard in attend- 
ance and enthusiasm, and much good 
must surely result the ensuing year from 
the careful work prepared by the teach- 
ers who took active part in the conven- 
tion proceedings. 

We hope our readers will avail them- 
selves of the various reports to be print- 
ed in the professional magazines; and 
thus derive as much benefit as possible 
from an association which is constantly 
working for the highest good of the com- 
mercial student and the profession. 





Some Criticisms 


Mr. C. C. Mitchell, a gentleman from 
Missouri, writes that when he was at 
school the “main thing the students and 
teachers were after was speed.” 

“When I got a position,” he continues, 
“I found that my notes were hard to 
read and sometimes not readable at all. 
I then commenced studying the textbook 
again, and that helped me a great deal. 
Since practicing the penmanship lessons 
I find that I have less trouble in reading 
my notes.” 

The notes enclosed with Mr. Mitchell’s 
letter are perfectly legible, and have the 
foundation for a good style of shorthand. 
Some of the most difficult joinings are 
skillfully executed, and if Mr. Mitchell 
continues to review the Manual, together 
with the lessons in the Learners’ De- 


Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. GREGG. 
Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 

department should be addressed. 


partment, and the penmanship plates— 
which alone are of great value—he will 
surely place himself in a position where 
he can command a good speed with sat- 
isfactory notes. We wish him every 


success. 
x * * P 


Mr. George Reid, of Toronto, Ontario, 
writes as follows: 

I herewith enclose specimen of my 
shorthand notes, also stamp for reply. 
I can write 150 words a minute on new 
matter, and I am working hard to at- 
tain a speed of 200 words a minute. 

Assuring you that any suggestions 
that you may offer will be greatly ap- 
preciated, I remain Yours truly, 

We would make the following criti- 
cisms upon the specimen enclosed’: 

(1) “Copy” is written without an 
angle. In “keep,” “kept,” “copy,” write 
Kp without an angle. When K is fol- 
lowed by P as in “compel,” observe the 
angle, and make it sharp. Three suc- 
cessive curves without an angle would 
be too much of a strain on the hand, and 
the angle is therefore made where it can 
be made—in this form between K and P 
only. In “conflict” a similar exception is 
made. The angle is here observed be- 
tween the F and L, whereas Fl would 
otherwise be written as a blend. Kp be- 
ing a wordsign for “keep,” the T is 
simply added for “kept,” and the angle 
still omitted. But in all other words, 
like “capital,” “compact,” etc., the angle 
is observed. If an intervening vowel oc- 
curs between the K and P, it is placed on 
the outside of this angle. 

(2) A loop should not be made of a 
circle, as in your outline for “plate,” 
which, by the way, you have written 
without the T, so as to read “play.” In 
this instance these words would conflict. 
Always write “plate” in full. 

(3) “Gregg Writer” is phrased by 
writing Gay with disjoined R beneath. 

(4) Make all straight lines straight— 
absolutely. 

(5) In “practice” all four characters 
are of equal length. Don’t make a hook 
of K. 

(6) “Faster than” may be phrased by 
adding N after the reversed circle, that 
is, using N for “than.” This is done in 
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other phrases: “rather than,” “oftener 
than,” etc. 

(7) Start Pr directly from right to 
left—not downward. This is the dis- 
tinction in penmanship execution be- 
tween Pr and Br, Br starting directly 
downward. 

(8) Slant down curves more than you 
do in words like “repetition,” “grip,” 
“accuracy.” 

(9) “George” is written J-aw-j, omit- 
ting R on general principles. 

Your notes in general would indicate a 
good style, with development. Strict at- 
tention to proportion, with penmanship 
practice, and a critical analysis of your 
own work, will aid you materially, and 
within a reasonable time. As this was 
copied matter, we cannot criticise from 
the standpoint of theory. 

In gaining the additional fifty words a 
minute that you desire, you must observe 
accuracy in its minutest details, both in 
careful practice and in speed work. It 
will help you perceptibly to familiarize 
yourself with your style of shorthand at 
a high speed, by practicing regularly on 
reading such notes. Fast writing is a 
battle half won—and without legibility 
the battle is entirely lost. 

Let us hear from you again, and please 
accept the criticisms in the kindly spirit 
in which they are given. 


Some Pointed Questions 


My dear Miss Power: 

Will you be kind enough to help me 
out on the following points? Am I 
right in the following: 

(1) A reversed circle expresses Er or 
Ar. 

(2) A joined R expresses Ur or Or. 

(3) R should be disjoined after a 
wordsign or contracted form to express 
Ur, Er, Or. 

(4) In the word “merit,” how do you 
explain the vowel between R and T? 
It is not a very common construction, 
is it? 

(5) The word “wore’’:—should it be 
written W-o-r, not using the prefix for 
Wor? Why not the latter? Is it be- 
cause the vowel is different? 

(6) The word Hilliard—do you not 
destroy the Y in “yard” and simply 
leave “Hillard?” Could you not vocal- 
ize as in “lariat”? 

(7) Can you use the blend to ex- 


press Bent, bend, as well as Pent, 
pend? It seems to me it is no greater 
stretch than Def, dev, tive. Is there 


any particular reason for not doing so? 

(8) In writing “ferry,” we say put 
the vowel on outside of angle, and we 
also say, join Fr and F! without angle. 
Isn’t it a fact that the angle is really 
there and that Fr and F! are special 


joinings or blends? 


(9) In writing ‘jail?’ etc., what rule 
do you give for joining vowel inside; 
is it because where a straight line 
joins the sharpest point of a curve 
there is not supposed to be an angle? 

(10) In the words “unaccomplished” 
and “unaccounted,” do you regard the 
prefixes as compound, and so account 
for the omission of the initial vowel: 
or is it because the N does not appear 
in the affirmative? 

(11) Is “don’t” expressed by D-o-n 
irrespective of a preceding pronoun? 

(12) Is there any preference between 
“tried” with disjoined tick and “tried” 
with D joined? Why? 

(13) Why is comma § used in phrase 
“as well as?’ Is it to distinguish the 
phrase? 

(14) Is there any particular reason 
why “equal” is written without vowel 
before L, and “sequel” with vowel and 
W dash? 

(15) Don't 
fore Chay, J 


reversed S be- 
when no vowel 


you use 
and Ish, 


follows, and if so, isn’t the book 
wrong? 
(16) How do you write “electros?” 


If you will kindly set me straight on 
these points, I shall be greatly indebted 
to you. 

Thanking you in advance, I am 

Sincerely, 
Blanche M. Brock. 


* * ~ 

Answers 
(z, a 3) Yes. 
(4) We write “mert” for “merit, 


on” 


omitting the short “i. 

(5) We use the syllable for the word 
“war” because this word is so common. 
It is easier to add R in “wore” than to 
lift the pen and make the dash for the 
long sound—which would be necessary. 
“Wore” is infrequent. 

(6) “Hilliard” is written with the dot 
inside the reversed circle to represent 
ia. Far. 72. 

(7) No. This represents but one 
length of initial consonant, excepting in 
the final syllable Tive, which begins with 
T, and which is distinctive because it oc- 
curs only at the end of words. The Gent 
blend represents Pent, Pend, Gent, Gend, 
and may be used anywhere in a word. 
It carries enough responsibility with it 
at present without being pressed into 
service as representing the blend con- 
taining a different length consonant. 
Another important reason is that Bent 
and Bend are not as common as syllables 
as Gent, Pent, etc., and would practically 
be the only illustrations of this new 
form, if it were adopted. 

(8) Confusion on this point is prob- 
ably caused through the fact that the 
blend is presented before the joinings 
with the vowel between. You would 
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naturally write the consonants F and R 
with an angle and place the circle out- 
side. In afterwards studying the com- 
bination Fr, where no vowel intervenes, 
why not as naturally write this combina- 
tion as one blend, which it really is. In 
printed matter Fr and Fl are always set 
up as one letter, as you may know if you 
are familiar with typesetting or print- 
ing. As soon as you place a vowel be- 
tween F and R, or F and L, the conso- 
nants lose their identity as blends; they 
are single consonants and written ac- 
cordingly. 

You will also remember that in the ad- 
vanced lessons F represents the prefix 
Fore, Fur, etc., and the angle is used be- 
tween F and R, and F and L, where 
there is no intervening vowel, but this is 
only to distinguish the F as a prefix. 

(9) In J-l and similar joinings, the 
straight line merges into the curve with- 
out an angle. There is not an angle, in 
the true sense of the word. In fact, it 
would be difficult to make a distinct 
angle in such a joining. The circle is 
therefore placed inside the curve. Again, 
if the circle were placed outside the 
curve, how long may we suppose J would 
be written as a straight line? Compare 
with the reverse combinations, as in 
“catch,” “gash,” etc. 

(10) These are compound joined pre- 
fixes. Hence the omission of the ini- 
tial circle. 

(11) Always. 

(12) Yes. “Tried” is pronounced 
T-r-i-d; “try” is written in full and there 
is no reason whatever for disjoining. 

(13) Yes; but principally because we 
are simply dropping the circle in the 
wordsign “as” and using the S as writ- 
ten in the wordsign. ‘This is a phrase 
modification. 

(14) Yes. “Equal” is practically a 
wordsign—it is so commonly used. It 
is hardly safe to omit the vowel and the 
W also, as these do not occur in words 
as common as the majority of our spoken 
words. 

(15) No. “Such” and “subject” are 
wordsigns. 

(16) Write the disjoined prefix “elec- 
tro” (E-1) with S to the left beneath it— 
the same S as would be written in the 
complete outline. 

* * * 


If there are any further questions on 
these points, let us hear from those de- 
siring help. We believe that the asking 
and answering of questions through this 


Department must prove helpful to both 
teacher and pupil. Unless otherwise re- 
quested, we shall feel at liberty to pri int 
communications and signatures in full. 


Why ? 
Why does a student who writes an in- 
telligent letter in every respect finish it 
with such an inexcusable statement as 


this: “....as I have formally scen 
them.” 

Pure carelessness, no doubt—and care- 
lessness that counts. 

For the information of others as well 


as the writer of the letter referred to, 
we give the following definitions from 
the Standard Dictionary: 

Formally—(1) In accordance’ with 
forms; in an explicit and definite man- 
ner; as, “to state a case formally.” (2) 
In an authorized and proper manner. 

Formerly—at a time indefinitely dis- 
tant in the past; sometime or a long time 
ago. 

+ * * 

And another correspondent, apparently 
as bright and educated, refers to “letters, 
adds, booklets,” etc. 

“Ads” is, of course, what he intended, 
hut a stenographer does not hold his 
position through what he intended to 
write! 


Keep Busy 


The secret of success in life is to keep 
busy, to be persevering, patient and un- 
tiring in the pursuit or calling you are 
following. The busy ones may now and 
then make mistakes, but it is better to 
risk these than to be idle and inactive. 
Keep doing, whether it be at work or 
seeking recreation. Motion is life, and 
the busiest are the happiest. Cheerful, 
active labor is a blessing. An old phil- 
osopher says: “The firefly only shines 
when on the wing; so it is with the 
mind; when once we rest we darken.” 


A page digested is better than a book 

hurriedly read —Macaulay. 
+ * * 

The public mind is educated quickly 
by events—slowly by arguments.—New 
York World. 

* * * 

I hold it as a great point in self-edu- 
cation, that the student be continually 
engaged in forming exact ideas, and in 
expressing them clearly by language.— 
Faraday. 
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Nursery Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE IS GIVEN ON PAGE 190) 
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NNOUNCEMENT is made by 
Messrs. Cochrane & Payne that 
wemeeg they are now ready to receive 
aed entries for the various events 

in speed typewriting, includ- 
ing the world’s championship, to be held 
during the Second National Business 
Show which takes place, under their 
management, in the Coliseum, Chicago, 
March 17th to 24th. 

Even at this early date there is every 
indication that the typewriting contests 
will be the most interesting yet held and 
that almost every part of the country 
will be represented among the contest- 
ants. Since the recent successful Busi- 
ness Show in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, Messrs. Cochrane & 
Payne have decided to discontinue the 
competitions on adding machines held at 
former shows and more attention than 
ever will be now given to the typewrit- 
ing events with the view of making them 
one of the distinctive features of the en- 
tire show. 

Efforts are in progress to secure the 
attendance of the most expert operators 
from all sections and arrangements have 
already been made to bring on a quartet 
of New York’s swiftest and most nimble 
fingered typewritists who, in addition to 
participating in the open competitions, 
will probably issue a challenge for a 
match with the four fastest performers 
in the West. Paul Munter of New York 
City, who won the world’s championship 
in Madison Square Garden last Novem- 
ber, will be present to meet all those who 
wish to wrest the title from him and he 
will find a worthy rival from the West 
in Ray T. Vannetisch of Pueblo, Colora- 
do, who claims to have written recently 
the greatest number of words ever 
clicked off a typewriting machine in the 
period of one hour. 

The Pueblo expert’s feat was accom- 
plished while taking a news report from 
Denver over the long distance telephone, 
but Munter claims that inasmuch as 
there were no such rigid rules governing 
the performance as were enforced in the 
contest in which he won his title, Vanne- 
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The Coming Typewriting Contests 







tisch’s record cannot stand. The pair 
will meet in a special match in the Coli- 
seum. 

Following is the schedule of contests 
which are open to every stenographer: 

Blindfold Typewriting Championship— 
One hour from dictation. 

Public Stenographers’ Championship— 
One hour from dictation direct to op- 
erator. 

World’s Championship Speed Type- 
writing—To be decided in three trials, 
V1Z..: 

Five minute contest—Copying from 


manuscript. 

Ten minute contest—Copying from 
manuscript. 

Thirty minute contest—Copying from 
manuscript. 


Announcement of special matches will 
be made later. 

All contests will be held in the even- 
ing and will begin promptly at 8 o’clock. 
The rules governing the contests, which 
are published here for the first time, 
while rather severe, are said to be the 
best yet devised for arriving at a fair 
test and insuring a victory upon actual 
merit only. They were determined upon 
after a lengthy study of conditions and 
conferences with some of the _ best 
known instructors of typewriting. They 
are as follows: 

For every error specified below five 
words will be deducted from the total 
number written— 

1. Striking the wrong letter. 

2. Failure to space between words. 

3. Omission of a word. 

4. Piling letters at the end of a line. 

5. Deviation from the manuscript in 
paragraphing, punctuation, capitalization, 
etc. 

6. Readers will read the paragraphing, 
punctuation, capitalization, etc. 

All contestants will write double 
space. 

8. Legal size paper may be used. 

9. If a machine breaks down in any 
contest, this fact will not be taken into 
consideration by the judges. 
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10. [he operators writing the greatest 
number of words in the given time after 
penalties have been deducted to be de- 
clared winners. 

The contests will be under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. G. D. Greely, of 
the Cochrane & Payne executive staff. 
who has successfully directed these 
events at the former shows, while the 
judges will be selected from the princi- 
pals of the leading business schools in 
Chicago. 

Entry blanks and full information may 
be obtained by writing to Cochrane & 
Payne, 1734-35 Park Row Building, New 
York City, or 421 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. 

Because of the fact that it will have a 
greater number of exhibitors and a 
larger number of modern business appli- 
ances on display for the inspection of the 
public than any former event, the coming 
Chicago Business Show will be the larg- 
est and most successful ever held, sur- 
passing in every way even the recent im- 
pressive event in Madison Square 
Garden. 


Smashed Again 


A news item sent out recently by the 
Associated Press stated that a newspaper 
man of Pueblo, Colorado, Mr. Ray T. 
Vanettisch, had broken the typewriting 
record by writing from dictation, 4917 
words in one hour. I immediately wrote 
Mr. Vanettisch regarding his feat, and 
the following is his response: 


“Pueblo, Colo., Dec. 15, 1905. 
Mr. C. O. Bentley, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 11th inst. at hand, 
regarding my typewriting speed record, 
December 8th. 

In reply I wish to vetify the Associ- 
ated Press dispatches, which you saw in 
the Seattle papers. 

I enclose excerpts from the newspapers 
which will probably give you all the in- 
formation you desire. I might add that 
my copy and the original matter were 
compared. After this comparison, the 
judges struck out 183 words for errors, 
deducting five words for each error, 
thereby complying with the rules that 
governed the typewriter speed contests 
at the National Appliance show, Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City, 


when on November 4th, Paul Munter 
won the world’s championship by writing 
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3830 correct words in one hour. I also 
enclose a copy of these rules. 

I use a Smith Premier No. 2 in all my 
work. The machine is equipped with a 
special escapement device which minim- 
izes letter “piling” when the operator is 
going at a high rate of speed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray T. VANETTISCH.” 

The clippings accompanying Mr. Van- 
ettisch’s letter state that the test was wit- 
nessed by the Denver and Pueblo repre- 
sentatives of the Smith Premier Type- 
writer Co., as well as by several news- 
paper representatives, all of whom verify 
the statement. The matter used was the 
proceedings of the supreme court on the 
day that Senator Patterson was fined 
$1000; a short story entitled, “A Lookin’ 
Froo De Pickets,” and John Burrough’s 
“Waiting.” This last story contains 167 
words and was written in exactly 121 
seconds without error. Three minutes 
were lost because of a loose key in the 
machine. During the last five minutes, 
a rate of 104 words was attained. Per- 
haps the most novel feature of the test 
was the fact that the dictator was in 
Denver, 120 miles distant, talking over 
the long distance phone. Arrangements 
are being made for another test, when 
Mr. Vanettisch proposes to show the 
world how to take from dictation direct 
upon the machine, 5000 words in one 
hour. 





The Life of a Ribbon 


I have frequently been asked, “How 
long should a ribbon last?” It all de- 
pends upon the ribbon. A good ribbon 
should last with ordinary usage, two or 
three months. A cheap one will not, of 
course, last as long. When the ribbon 
has been used say, six or eight weeks, 
turn it with the other side out—it can 
be used two or three weeks longer. A 
good ribbon costs 75c to $1.00. 

Do not use a ribbon that has become 
hardened by long exposure. A new rib- 
bon costs less money than a new roller 
or new type. By using a hard or worn- 
out ribbon, you will batter the type and 
ruin the roller. 

A copying ribbon will usually last a 
third longer than a record, and is the 
kind used in nearly all business offices. 
Remember that you cannot make a letter 
press copy with a record ribbon, and 
also, that with a new copying ribbon you 
cannot erase or let your fingers touch the 
writing without marring the page. 























Comments and Suggestions 


L. /. Egelston—Your interesting letter 
and samples of students’ work have been 
received. The pages of work are fine, 
nd your arrangement of the lessons is 
certainly a good one. You are undoubt- 


edly correct in saying there are many 
teachers who “do not half believe in the 
touch method themselves,” and of course 
they make “dismal failures as teachers.” 
[he records made in the typewriting 
contests in New York recently as given 
in the November issue of the Writer 
are certainly sufficient proofs of the ef- 
ficiency of that method of operating the 
machine. 

H. D. Lippincott—For a night school 
student during the time you say you have 
been studying typewriting and _ short- 
hand, you have certainly done well 
Your plan of going direct to school from 
work and using the extra hour and a 
half on the machine is to be commended 
—provided your health will permit of it. 
You cannot fail in your undertaking if 
you continue as you have started and 
take advantage of every criticism of- 
fered by your instructor. Above all 
things, do no more striking over, except 
in cases where the letter struck over is 
similar to the one struck first. Strike- 
overs are worse than neat erasures. Be 
careful to strike the second letter more 
lightly than the first-usually a strike-over 
is heavier than the original, as it seems 
to have been in your case. On the whole, 
your work is good. 

Eugene Hoff —Your specimen of tabu- 
lated work is good. It does not indicate 
“that you are going back in your type- 
writing work.” That statement you made 
in your former letter was without doubt 
all imaginary. You can’t possibly go 
backward if you are doing the amount 
of work you say you are. Follow the 
advice given in the November number 
under “How! O How!” and write some 
of your every-day work over and over 
and over. and you will surely find you 
are making improvement. Careful, 
painstaking, thoughtful repetition work 
is the only sure and safe method for im- 
proving in typewriting. 

Ralph McGaughey.—It is all right for 
you to become thoroughly familiar with 
one machine—use the one you mention 
until you are pretty nearly through with 
your course, then spend a week or two 
on at least two other styles. In your 
section of the country the three styles of 
keyboard (Remington, Smith Premier, 
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and Oliver) are in general use, and if 
you would be thoroughly successful 
there, you must understand all of them 
I am certain you are making no mistake 
in using fountain pen in your shorthand 
work. 

Lee Pierce-—Your philosophical letter 
is very entertaining and helpful. If more 
people would call it “Getting a job” in- 
stead of “Accepting a position,” they 
would come nearer the truth. I sincereiy 
hope you may succeed in proving to your 
present employers that “there is more in 
you than a mere knowledge of how to 
pound the keys.” If your every-day work 
is as well arranged, punctuated and free 
from error as your lengthy letter, you 
have just reason to be proud of your 
typewriting. Your work is excellent and 
is a credit to the school you attended, 
and your instructor. 

Eulah F. Dunnington.—Your charge 
of 15¢c a page for regular work and 5c a 
page for carbon copies is probably about 
right—that is, for the first carbon; for 
the subsequent carbons, 3c would prob- 
ably be sufficient. Different localities 
and different stenographers in the same 
locality charge different prices for job 
work. 

You can improve upon your typewrit- 
ing work if you will follow the advice 
given in this issue about keeping your 
machine clean. Clean each type as you 
see it needs it and your work will have 
a much more attractive appearance, and 
avoid striking-over. 


We Want to Know 


Several inquiries have been received 
recently concerning the prices charged 
in different sections of the country for 
public work. Will some public stenog- 
raphers or others who may know the 
prices charged in New York City, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
other large places please tell us that we 
may correctly give inquirers this infor- 
mation ? cease 

You cannot extemporize success.— 


Garfield. 


* * * 


The teaching secret lies in getting 
every pupil to be able to do some one 
thing to perfection first to convince him 
of his ability to master another and an- 
other to a complete mastery of all.—H. 
W. Ellsworth. 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 


Honesty at Premium 


Mere sagacity has been rated so 
much above par in our national life 
that, following the law of action and 
reaction, it has suddenly dropped to a 
ruinous discount. The people now are 
not much disposed to favor one candi- 
date over another on the ground that 
he has more brains, They do not ask, 
“Has he a first-rate mind?” but “Is he 
honest? Is he independent?” 

Just now the honest man of moral 
force but only moderate wits has an 
unexampled opportunity for  prefer- 
ment. His fellows are inclined to take 
chances on his head, if they are sure 
his heart is all right. The public ad- 
dresses of the President bear interest- 
ing testimony to this shift in the pop- 
ular attitude. A few years ago he 
used to set off the honest fool and the 


clever rascal as equally mischievous 
members of the community. Now the 
theme of “the square deal” runs 


through all his addresses. He has rel- 
egated the hypothetical perils of blun- 
dering honesty and so have the people. 


They are no longer much concerned 
over the traditional allegation that 
there have been too many “second- 


rate heads” in the Presidency, or over 
the issue of any comparison as to the 
brain power of American Presidents 
and English premiers. 

Americans are putting a premium on 
courage and honesty in their public 
servants because those have been the 
very qualities that so many of them 
have lacked. There is a revolt against 
the “hired cunning” of the corporation 
lawyer in politics, the detected cunning 
of the indicted or indictable Senator. 
The whole system of indirect graft 
through favoritism in public contracts 
and public franchises, “ground floor” 
stock tips and “counsel fees’ has been 
exposed, and the American people are 
heartily ashamed of it, and of the as- 
tute officials who have perfected it. 
They are equally ashamed of the fair- 
seeming facile gentlemen in office who 
take orders from bosses, who are “the 
people’s choice” and yet something less 
than men. They feel that the public 
servant who will take orders from any- 
one but the people stultifies the demo- 
cratic idea and advertises his own ser- 
vility to the world. . 

The popular reaction in favor of the 
man with a mind of his own—or at 
any rate with a mouth of his own and 
what he pleases to call a mind—has al- 
ready left its mark on political life. It 
has rendered unavailable several men 
who a few years ago would have been 
rated as first-class presidential avail- 
abilities. It is bringing to the front 
men like Mr. Jerome, who, as his best 
friends admit, says more absurd things 
than any three men in public life, but 
who is known to be incorruptible and 
who talks straight from the shoulder. 
By the law of action and reaction the 
American people are likely to suffer 
somewhat, before they are through, 


from the fool breaks of men with more 


honesty than sagacity or perspicacity, 
but that penalty is coming to them for 
placing so extravagant a premium on 
astuteness. 


Character Building 


Thomas Carlyle says: “Instead of 
saying that man is the creature of 
circumstances, it would be nearer the 
mark to say that man is the architect 
of circumstances. Our strength is 
measured by our plastic power. From 
the same material one man builds pal- 
aces, another hovels; one warehouses, 
another villas; brick and mortar are 
brick and mortar until the architect 
can make them something else. Thus 
it is that in the same family, in the 
same circumstances, one man rears a 
stately edifice, while his brother, vacil- 
lating and incompetent, lives forever 
amid ruins. The block of granite 
which was an obstacle in the pathway 
of the weak becomes a stepping-stone 
in the pathway of the strong. Building 
is not done in a day, and we cannot 
think to suddenly rise and make out of 
a worthless, self-centered life all at 
once a saintly character. We must be 
sure of our foundation, and then build 
slowly, carefully up, adding virtue to 
virtue. The test of a chain is the test 
of its weakest link. The true test of a 
character is the test of its weakest 
places. Fortify them and the rest will 
take care of itself. If you see in your 
heart some evil tendency, say to it that 
it must depart: you cannot give it a 
seat by your hearth even for an hour. 
So you must be firm with every evil 
habit until gradually you build the 
weak places strong and fortify your- 
self against a day of temptation. 


Business Letters—Page 137 


Union Iron Works, 
630-32 E. Maple St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dear Sirs:—In reply to your letter of 


the 23d, to our vice-president, refer- 
ring to special four-horse power verti- 
eal engine, fitted with the reduction 


rear, to run a pump twenty strokes per 
hour, would say, that the price on the 
outfit, as mentioned, is $140. This 
price is to be added to the billing price 
of the regvar four-horse power engine, 
which is $140, and is not to be added 
to the price of the hoist. From this 
you will see that Beloit’s price to you 
for this special engine with reduction 
gear would be $275. 

This is the very best price that can 
be made. Yours truly, 


* * * 


Elevator Manufacturing 
Philadelphia, 


The Warner 
Co., Spring Grove Ave., 
Pa. 
Gentlemen:—Referring again to your 

letter of the 8th regarding the “W” 

large gear with shaft and cam shipped 

to Pickayune, we would say that our 

Railroad Department wrote you on the 
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9th advising you on what date the gear 
was originally shipped to the New Or- 
leans & North Western Ry. Co. 

We have not yet received a reply to 
that letter of the 9th, neither have we 
received credit memorandum for the 
defective gear. 

Kindly attend to this matter as soon 
as possible. Yours truly, 

. 6 8 


Messrs. White & Burger, 
Little” Rock, Ark, 
Gentlemen:—We send you herewith 
copy of letter from Portland to us, 
dated the 3d, also complaint card. 
Kindly return same to us with your 
factory’s report, advising us particu- 
larly why you could not have made 
shipment complete, with the order in 
your hands as long as it was. 
Yours very truly, 


Business Letters—Page 138 
Willis C. Hummer, Esq., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

My Dear Willis:—I was sorry to miss 
you when- you were in Chicago and 
take this first opportunity to indicate 
what my plans will be about July 9— 
so far as I can see at the present time. 

I think it would be very pleasant if 
we could go to Fairfield and take the 
log house for the length of time that 
you can remain. Our courts here will 
not adjourn until July 15, and I am as 
likely to be engaged in court work the 
last day of court as I am at any other 
time of the year, and I do not think I 
can get away until courts actually ad- 
journ. However, there would be six 
days between the time that I go and 
the time of the courts’ adjournment 
and I would suggest that you take the 
children and go on to the camp and 
wait for me there until I come. Per- 
haps there will be some other men 
there, or it is possible that Mr. Swift 
may go at the same time that you go. 
Write me what you think about this 
arrangement. 

Very sincerely yours, 
os. 2 


Gentlemen:—I hardly know what to 
Say as to your proposition. I do not 
want you to lose any money on the 
venture. I feel quite sure that if the 
matter is handled rightly the book will 
have a good sale, but of course I may 
be mistaken. If it should succeed, it 
would be all right for you and for me. 
You can probably tell whether it will 
or not on the first thousand copies. 

Would you mind sending me the re- 
ports of your readers upon the story? 
Awaiting your early reply, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 


Trades Unionism 

It is one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of trade unionism that each mem- 
ber is responsible for his brother’s 
condition. As a nation may go to war 
to protect one of its subjects, so the 
duty and concern of the union is to 
preserve the rights of its humblest 
member. This it cannot do without an 











organization of men who are ready and 

willing to stand or fall together. 
That each is responsible for the rest 

is not a maxim that trade unionism 


alone has laid upon its members. The 
law has enforced this responsibility on 
workmen, sometimes to the most un- 
just and unreasonable degree. The 
employer insists that he has the abso- 
lute right to employ and discharge at 
will, and yet the courts always insist 
that every workman is responsible for 
the negligence and lack of skill of his 
fellow workmen, and if he is not satis- 
fied to assume this burden, he must 
quit his job. The land is full of crip- 
ples and widows and orphans whose in- 
juries were caused by the negligence 
of a fellow servant, whom the em- 
-ployer forced upon the workman. And 
the courts turn out these cripples and 
widows and orphans without redress 
upon the theory that each workman is 
responsible for his fellow. In a rail- 
road employing fifty thousand men, 
each workman cannot personally know 
all the rest, but so long as the courts 
have said that they must be respon- 
sible for their conduct, they certainly 
have a right to say that they will work 
only with men who have enough re- 
gard for their fellows to join them ina 
labor union for their self-defense. 

The position of trades unionism as 
to the open shop as well as to most 
other questions is generally misstated 
and never understood. Of course, the 
union has no power or right through 
force and violence to compel the em- 
ployer to hire only union men. All 
they can do is to say that they will not 
work for anyone who employs non- 
union men either directly in his factory 
or mill, or indirectly by the material 
with which he works. 

The right of the union to take this 
position is a question of ethics, not of 
law. There can be little doubt of the 
legal right of a workman to refuse to 
work for any employer for any cause, 
good or bad, that is sufficient to him- 
self. While it is possible that here and 
there some judge may have denied this 
right, these are very few and far be- 
tween. The courts have uniformly de- 
cided that employers may refuse to 
hire union men and may even boycott 
union men and send them out to tramp 
from state to state in search of work, 
and there can be no doubt of the right 
of workmen to refuse employment 
where non-union men are put by their 
side. 

The question, then, is purely one of 
ethics, and of union policy, which lat- 
ter question is in the province of the 
organization alone.—“The Open Shop,” 
by Clarence Darrow. 





Key to Page 172 


Cc. Keur & Sons, 
Hillegom, Holland. 
My dear Sirs:—Your letter of Octo- 
ber 19th to hand. No, I did not know 
anything about this matter when you 
spoke to me last winter and I had no 
idea that I should ever be connected 
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with the parks again, as I certainly Republic Creosote Paving Company, 
was not looking for a position of that Indianapolis, Ind. 

kind, which you very well know, ! Gentlemen:—Your Mr. Schulz did not 
think, through my refusing the posi- visit me, but some other representative 
tion of superintendent of parks of St. whose name and card I cannot find, 
Louis, Mo. It is not half as pleasan We have a space of 15 by 18 feet, which 
as to be in business for yourself and we want to pave with your creosote 
there is a great deal of hard work at- raving blocks I remember that your 
tached to the office, which did not exist agent told me we would have to get 


in my private business, not considering 
the disagreeableness a man has to con- 
tend with in public office in America. 

I am sorry to say it was impossible 
for me to give you a bulb order this 
year, on account of the late date at 
which this order had to be considered. 
The bulbs were not ordered until the 
middle of September and the entire or- 
der was given to L. C. Vaughn. The 
orders were reduced considerably from 
previous years on account of the bad 
financial condition which the board has 
had to meet. 

I hope to see you during the coming 
winter or some of your representatives 
and we can then talk over the bulb 
matter for next year. 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 


* * ok 


Gentlemen:—Please ship at once the 

following: 
500 weigelia rosea; 

Russian mulberry; 
forsythia suspensa; 

50 salix vitellina; 
500 cormus alba; 
sambucus laciniata; 
these to be included in bill of Novern- 
ber lst, together with order of 4th inst. 

Your early attention will greatly 
oblige Yours truly, 


Key to Page 190 


Dear Sir:—In reply to yours of the 
10th inst. in regard to forsythia sus- 
pensa, I think it will be best to make 
the order 25 forsythia suspensa and 250 
forsythia intermedia. Have these 
shipped to Mr. Ayers, of Williams Bay, 
Wis., at your earliest convenience, and 
oblige Yours truly, 


. 2 


F. D. Clearey, 
Deerfield, Ill. 

Dear Sir:—You will remember that a 
couple of years ago you showed me a 
number of lindens along the edge of a 
forest somewhat north of you. These 
trees had evidently been cut off and 
were coming up from the roots with 
numerous sprouts which made them 
look more like a shrub than a tree. 
Can you still get them for me ani 
what do you want for them? Please 
call me up on the ’phone, as I am ina 
great hurry for these, and give me 
your price. Also let me Know if you 


can get me a nice large red maple for 
Henry Ravens. 
your 
tavens can go along, but will 
about this later. 

Very respectfully yours, 


I think we will look at 
elms the coming Saturday if Mr. 
let you 
know 





the blocks from Indianapolis direct, so 
T presume it makes no difference to 
you whether these are ordered direct 
er through your agent. Would you 











The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “‘Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 














that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have n introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union, It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Musick’s 
Shorthand Manuals 


Each lesson is followed by letters giving 
practice on the principles learned in the 
lessons preceding. Four different Manuals. 
State which you want. 

Universal Shorthand is a light-line system. 
Manual of Standard Phonography has the 
Pitman Alphabet. 

Manuai of Benn Pitman is purely Benn Pit- 
man. 

Manual of Graham is purely Graham. 


$1 postpaid 
A very liberal discount to schools 
W.L. MUSICK PUBLISHING CO. 
203 N. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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kindly ship the blocks sufficient to 

above mentioned space, to 

Glencoe, Ill., and oblige 
Yours truly, 


pay the 
Henry Ravens, 





\Vithout method nothing can be done 
to any good purpose.—Macaulay. 
* 
lay, tomorrow and _ forever, the 
rule will be that the best workers will 
o¢ e best places. 
Uni 1 
nmiversa 


Dictation Course 


The Universal Dictation Course is 
a graded dictation course beginning 
with short, easy business letters 
and gradually growing more diffi- 
cult to Court Reporting. Each 
business preceded by a shorthand 
vocabulary for it. (18 systems, 
book for each.) 


$1.50, postpaid 
Special Price to Schools 
W.L. MUSICK PUBLISHING CO. 
203 N. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








, 

The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 

schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 

WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 








Stenographers and Typewriters! 

A Watch or Diamond Ring free. For particu- 

lars address PAN-AMERICAN CARBON co. 
66 Beaver St., New York 











School For Sale 


Location, Pittsburg, Pa.—Established 1880— 
Seating capacity 300—Investigation invited. 
A veritable mint for men of energy and execu- 
tive ability. Prospective purchasers must be 
responsible, trustworthy, and experienced 
educators. The publishing business of the 
present proprietors requires their entire time 
and attention. For detailed information, send 
name, address, and references to P. O. Box 
No. 423, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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With Brother Gregg 


at a Press Club of Chicago luncheon given for De Wolf Hopper 
during convention week, the junior Penman editor had his heart 
gladdened by attendance at the above named luncheon at the 
club where the senior editor and Mr. Gregg are members. In the 
February Professional Penman he gives the story of his impres- 
sions of the visit to the famous literary club and the luncheon 
where Opie Read, George Ade, Dick Little and other prominent 
writers and orators held forth for two happy hours. 


This February number contains also the Federation report, 
illustrated. This number alone for 15 cents. A year’s subscrip- 
tion brings you all this with ‘‘ Wayside Snap Shots’’ and ‘‘Studies 
in English Expression’’ regularly for only a dollar. Now is the 
time, while it has your attention; you have the dollar, and we 
have back numbers from September. 


The Western Penman, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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HANDSOME IS 
that 
HAMMOND DOES 


The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
does ALL the Fine Typewrit- 
ing of the World 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 70th Streets and East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 Security Bldg. 





Ie Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 


Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 a Year. Send 10¢ for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Ill. 











Any Stenographer Can Get a 
Better Position 

If they know how to get it—and keep it. 

Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 

OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 
showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 
day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 
be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 
q Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail in your 
work, wouldn’t that be wortha dollartoyou? 
q Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
your earning power only two or three 
dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 
dollar to you? 

There really isn’t any supposing about 

it—these are just a few of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 
THE STENOGRAPHER. 

Free to Gregg Writers 

If they will send §r.co for THE STENOGRAPHER 
for 12 months, a Goop ENGLISH FORM BOOK 
IN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. Acloth-bound 
book, price 75 cents, that teaches a natural, easy, 
effective style, free from that stereotyped commer- 
cial Jargon which the best business men are trying 
toavoid. The only way to get a better position and 
salary isto improve. Keep THE STENOGRAPHER 
and this Dictation Book at your elbow and in six 
months you will be worth twice what you are now, 
and you will get it, too. 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a three months’ 
trial subscription. Sample copy free 


“THE STENOGRAPHER" 
1413 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TYPEWRITERS 
At Less Than Half Price 


Thousands of machines, el] leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 


ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 

handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 

world and offer guaranteed rare bargains such 

as no other house can approach. 

S ial 2300 absolutely new Visible Sholes 

machines built to sell for §70O— 

our price while they last, $45. 

We rent all makes of machines, $3 a month up 
Send today for our big catalogue list 

Free of rare typewriter bargains. Don’t 

buy until you see it. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Il. 
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American Teachers’ Bureau 
Chicago—283 Dearborn St. 


Free Registration. We need many more 
teachers to supply thedemand. The onlyagency 
in CHICAGO or Middle West which makes a 
specialty of placing commercial teachers and 
solicitors. Write for registration blanks today. 
We sell school property. G. E. PopLe, Mgr. 











W ANTED by the Moberly Business Col- 

lege, Moberly, Mo., a good man 
to solicit for a month, then teach Gregg Short- 
hand and Actua! Business in the College. 











WANTED Volumes One and Two of the 
Gregg Writer, either bound or 
unbound. Will pay any reasonable amount for 
them if in good condition. 
CAMILO E. PANI, Aguascalientes, Mexico 








A handsome pin or button 
representing the two ellipti- 


cal figures on which the sys- 
temis founded; blueand white 
enamel with gold lettering 
and gold border. Sent post- 


i w paid, 30cents. State whether 
pin or button desired. 





Gregg Publishing Co. . . . Chicago 


The Canadian 


Stenographer 
Toronto, Canada 
Issued Monthly 


Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 














NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 





The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents fora sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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1906 1906 
Chicago’s Second Annual 


National Business Show 


Including all Modern Business Appliances 
and Systems 











wit be hela st ‘The Coliseum 2xrer Then 
March 17th to 24th, inclusive 





Over 100 of the leading companies have already engaged space, proving 
that the Chicago show will be a substantial success. Reserve your space 
now and show your goods to over 200,000 business men from all parts 
of the world. 

Don’t let this great a to show your goods go by. 

An opportunity sometimes presents itself but once in a lifetime. 
THIS IS THE ONCE. DON’T MISSIT. Get in and double your business. 

Don’t sit back and say: ‘‘I’ll wait and see.’’ Now is the time for you 
to act. 

The show wouldn’t be in existence today if it didn’t pay the exhibitors. 
Old and new companies are coming in every day. What better proof do 
you want? 

Your competitors are gaining a lap on you every day you wait to think 
it over. WAKE UP and write today for a marked diagram. 


National Business Show Company 
1734-1735 Park Row Blidg., New York City 
Chicago Office: 421 Monadnock Bldg. 
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The Key to the Situation 


By Enrolling Your Name in 
the Employment Department of 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


The door that leads to a good position is opened. Typewritists and Steno- 
graphers always wanted. We hold the key to your situation. The army of 
Smith Premier operators is today increasing more than any other. 











Why ?—Because 


The machine is the best in’ general construction 

It has the straight-line keyboard 

It is the easiest to keep clean 

It has interchangeable platen for emergency calls 

It averages less for repairs than other machines 

It has a perfect card attachment 

It has an automatic ribbon device—no soiling of fingers 
It has perfect and permanent alignment 

It has ball bearings contributing quiet and ease 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 
Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New Yorx 








Practical Pointers for Shorthand 
Students .. By Frank Rutherford 


RACTICAL 
INTERS 
Posten, i) HOUSANDS of stenographers fail each year through lack 
TUDENTS of a thorough acquaintance with the details of their work. 
Every earnest, ambitious student or stenographer should 
have a copy of Frank Rutherford’s “‘PRaAcTICAL POINTERS 


FOR SHORTHAND STUDENTS.” 


The book is divided into four parts 


1. THe Stupy oF SHORTHAND. Full of helpful sugges- 
tions for both students and advanced writers. 


2. Asout TYPEWRITING. Deals with every phase of type- 
writing, and explains the uses of all the recent devices, such 
as the Annular Scale, the use of the typewriter in connection 
with Card Systems; explains all about manifolding, mimeo- 
graphing, etc. 

38. THe STENOGRAPHER IN THE OFFICE. Suggestions about applying fora position ; how to deal 
with technical words, names and addresses, etc. Special suggestions for stenographers engaged 
in the following lines: Law, Insurance, Railroad and Steamship offices, Public Stenographers. 

4. Axsout REPORTING. How to become a Reporter; Getting up Speed; Reporting Sermons, 
Lectures, Political Meetings, Deliberative Bodies, Court Work, etc. 

The Western Penman says: ‘Many a young stenographer, and old one, too, might be 
drawing a much nicer salary check from reading and heeding Mr. Rutherford’s sugges- 
tions. It is an excellent little book for students of any system and a good paying invest- 
ment for any young person preparing for stenographic work in any capacity.”’ 


131 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Price 50 cents 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY : : CHICAGO 
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Typewriter Operators 


Don’t fail to compete in the 


Typewriting Contests 
to be held evenings during the 


National Business Show 





March 
17 to 24 
1906 


inclusive 





Big Cash Prizes will be Awarded 


Contests will be held for all classes, including the 
WESTERN CHAMPIONSHIP AND 
CHICAGO CHAMPIONSHIP CONTESTS 


These contests are open to ALL 
For further particulars, address 


COCHRANE & PAYNE, MANAGERS 


1734-1735 Park Row Building, New York City 
Chicago Office: 421 Monadnock Bldg. 
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UNDERWOODS 
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